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WANTED: More Grade Teachers — 


The growing imbalance between graduates 
prepared for high school and grade school 
teaching. . . . a serious complication in teacher 


supply and demand (see pg. 31). 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


RALPH C. HARRIS, A.A. 
architect 

H. S. NACHMAN & ASSOCIATES 
mechanical engineers 

DEL E. WEBB 

CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 

FRANK HARMONSON COMPANY 
plumbing contractors 

CRANE Co. 
plumbing wholesaler 
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WITHIN ONE ULTRAMODERN STRUCTURE 


® PHOENIX, ARIZONA, is basking in a limelight 
created by the new multi-million dollar coopera- 
tive apartment building, PHOENIX TOWERS. In 
the four 14-story wings are 60 spacious apartments 
surrounding a center core which houses elevators 
and stairs, with front and rear entrances to all 
apartments. Residents do not completely enter 
the building proper until they turn keys in their 
own doors. The building has a reinforced con- 
crete skeleton. All enclosing walls and many inte- 
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rior walls are fireproof. Sound deadening materials 


were used throughout. Individual air conditioning 
and heating equipment is adjacent to each home. 
For the enjoyment of all the tenant-owners there 
is a large swimming pool with private cabanas, 
and a children’s play area in a garden-like patio. 
Atop the building is a covered roof terrace. An 
underground garage provides space for 120 cars. 
For this building, which demonstrates superlative 
planning, SLOAN Flush VALVES were specified. 


VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO »* ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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‘".,. And here, gentlemen 


Safer Showers 


that cost you /ess!”’ 


HYDROGUARD showers often cost less — yet, for 
safety, they’re unequalled. Hydroguard is a thermostatic 
_control that holds the exact water temperature selected 
by the bather, regardless of line pressure and temperature 

fluctuations. Even turning the dial to “hot” cannot bring | 
too-hot water. Should the cold supply fail, the shower 

turns itself off. 


If you would like a demonstration like that in the above 

photograph, contact. us today. We have just produced a \ ; 
sound-and-color-slide film titled “Safe Shower Systems.” > oa Ae ey tal Pig 
It gives the facts on shower safety and shower economics. | Powers Regulator Company, Dept. 
We'll be glad to show it to you. 558, Skokie 3, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS IN THERMOSTATIC CONTROL SINCE 1891 
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The missing grade teacher and the accom- 
panying graph dramatically illustrate that we 
are not now graduating enough teachers 
prepared for elementary school work. This is 
a serious complication in the teacher supply 

and demand picture for the fall of 1958, as 
aorta * street tant analyzed by Dr. Maul for the NEA (page 31). 


A review of your JOURNAL for May (pg. 4) ———> 


WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, A Periodical of School 
Published on the 25th of the month preceding the date of issue by THE BRUCE 


Administration, May, 1958, Vol. 136, No. 5. Copyright, 1958, by The Bruce 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Publishing Company.— All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. EASTERN the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter, March 17, 
OFFICE: 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. : 1891, at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under the Act ef March 3, 1879. 
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Best way to fence 
a playground 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence is a wise choice to enclose school play- 
grounds—especially where small children must play 
unsupervised. 

With Cyclone Fence on guard the children stay inside 
the yard. Cyclone Fence is so constructed that the most 
adventuresome youngster will find it almost impossible 
to go under or over it. And that means that undesirable 
people and stray dogs will find it just as difficult to get 
in. The children play safely behind a Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence is strong and tough. It will give years 
of service with a minimum of maintenance. That sturdy 
Cyclone Chain Link Fabric can take years of playtime 
abuse without serious effect, and its smooth galvanized 
finish has no sharp points to injure playing children or 
tear their clothes. 

If you are building a new school or considering new 
fence for an older one, investigate Cyclone. Just send in 
the convenient coupon for complete information on all 
types of Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Iilinois Sales Offices Coast to Coast ited States Stee! Export, New York 
fp—-——e—e— 
Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. S48, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


Name 


Address 


Gour JOURNAL for Way 


“How can we build a good school at less cost?” is the 
substance of questions asked us in many letters. While we 
wished we knew a clever scheme —a new design or con- 
struction material — that would assure the school builder of 
major savings and that we could confide to you, authorities 
tell us that careful planning and utilization of every source 
of school building economy is the only sure way to create a 
sanely-designed, low-cost school. 

In your JOURNAL for May, we are beginning an eight-part 
inventory of basic suggestions for school building economy. 
This comprehensive list was compiled by Dr. Boles, analyzed 
by a jury of school plant experts, and then rated for proven 
worth by builders of nationally recognized “‘low-cost”’ schools. 

We believe you will find these money-saving tips valuable 
in your school construction program. Undoubtedly, you are 
using some of them, but many will provide you with new 
guides toward stretching that limited school building dollar 
for all it’s worth! 

Part 1 of the series (page 52) considers the administrators’ 
(school board members and executive staff) role in reducing 
school costs. 

Other articles in this month’s school building section: 

1. The story of how one district decided to save its 
ideally located but educationally obsolete older school (page 
48) that tells you what materials were used and what costs 
were involved in the renovation; 

2. A review of the new 

Kewanee, IIl., high school 

(page 45) that supplies you 

with the details of a com- 

pact, core-curricula second- 

ary school in a central build- 

ing —- a particulary good 

example of thoughtful and 

appropriate design and eco- 

nomical construction without sacrifice of facilities for a 
modern curriculum. 

And the May School Products Guide considers the basic 
trends in equipment for the play areas of elementary and 
secondary school sites (page 84) along with a listing of 
literature available on the subject 
with your school plant problems! 

We feel that your May JourNAL has other features — as 
well as the regular departments — that deserve your special 
reading attention. In paging through the issue, however. we 
hope that you will stop to read the rebuttal (page 29) of 
Peter Prouse of the NSBA staff to charges that local control 
of our schools is an “obstacle” to improvement of our educa- 
tion system in times of national crises. It’s a vital answer to 
current, serious charges of school board inadequacy! 


Los Angeles, in recruiting over 4000 teachers a year. has 
developed a well-rounded teacher recruitment program. Dr. 
Brown, associate superintendent there, has written a review 
of their program which you're sure to find jammed with 
ideas that could be adapted to your own district! 


all toward helping vou 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year. 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $4.50; two years at $7.00. Single copies, 50 cents 
DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed te 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the ‘Education Index.” 
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Georgia Institute of Technology Sports Arena. Architect, Aeck Associates, Atlanta, 
Photographs, courtesy Joseph W. Molitor, Ossining, N. Y. 








The bright, light-reflecting 
tone and gorgeous grain 
of Northern Hard Maple 
are truly matchless. This is 
First Grade—the best 
standard grade—of “the 
finest floor that grows.” 





in Georgia Tech’s spectacular, new Alexander Memorial Physical Education Center. 


—— | genuine Vonhemn Aan M APL 


Coaches and physical education men emphatically endorse only maple for gymnasium 
floors. (Write for Survey.) Their judgment demands respect. Northern climate 
causes the slow, slow growth of the northern hard maple tree (Acer saccharum). 

If the flooring mill has indented the trademark MFMA on the back of the strip, that’s 
your guarantee of genuine northern-grown maple—by long odds the finest floor 

that grows. Soft (or mixed) species maple 

or lesser woods, cannot serve you so well Gymnasium floors of N. H. maple are “buying 


’ * themselves” in many schools, with fees from 
asl long. There vies value difference roller skating and community meeting rentals. 
no price-paring can ever justify. Maintenance reported no big problem. Write— 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


588 Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive s Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Students at the new Mayme S. Waggener Jr. High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, enjoy plenty of southern sunshine 
without fatiguing glare or undue solar heat. Mississippi 
Coolite, installed in the upper three rows of sash, floods 
classrooms with copious quantities of conditioned daylight, 
removes the unwanted elements of “raw” sunlight... 
diffuses comfortable, softly -tinted, eye - easy illumination 
throughout interiors. Students see better, feel better, work 
better under Coolite ... the versatile glass that makes 
rooms seem larger, friendlier, helps achieve an atmosphere 
more conducive to concentration and study. 


When you build or remodel your schools, consider 
the superior properties of Coolite, heat absorbing 
glass. Take advantage of Mississippi's continuing 
Glazing: Central Glass Company, Louisville, Kentucky studies in school daylighting, conducted under actual 
classroom conditions. Assistance is offered without 
charge or obligation. 


Architect: Harstern, Louis and Henry, A.1.A., Louisville, Kentucky 











MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS CcCOMPAN Y &: catalog. Address _ 
j Department 14. 
88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK «© CHICAGO e¢« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Write for free 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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YOU'LL really be proud of the appearance of your Safway 
gym seats... proud as you are of the superior vision, 
comfort and safety they provide for your spectators. 


Extended or closed, the all-steel supporting structure 
is concealed under beautifully finished wood seat 
boards, foot boards and risers. The handsome natural 
grain shows through clear varnish, tinted to the rich, 
warm tone of Golden Oak. 


When not in use, Safway gym seats telescope back 
into a self-contained “cabinet.” Riser boards then 
line up vertically like fine wood panelling to give your 
gymnasium a clean, finished appearance. 


You also benefit through important mechanical 
advantages built into Safway gym seats: 





ALL WOOD IS SPECIALLY FINISHED 


Seat, foot and riser boards are laminated Douglas Fir, selected 
to virtually eliminate cracking or splintering. Boards are 
carefully sanded and eased on all sides, with corners rounded. 
There are no sharp projections. Hand holds in the front riser 
board are smoothly rounded. 


For fine appearance and durability, boards are treated 
with Safway’s high quality base sealer and finished in clear 
Golden Oak varnish. The finish is rich but scuff-resistant ... 


lustrous but not slippery .. . easy to keep clean. It will har- 
monize with the finest surroundings. 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping s adgetl Seats 






Safway gym seats harmonize with the finest surroundings. 





... handsome as fine furniture, 
& yet sturdy, safe and trouble-free 


COMPLETE SPECTATOR COMFORT — Excellent sight lines 
from every seat. Extra-wide seat and foot boards; 
ample foot and leg room. 

SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION—Safway telescoping principle 
eliminates binding, minimizes friction. 
power equipment needed. 

STRONG, RIGID CONSTRUCTION—Steel, not wood, carries ‘ 


the load. 8 steel columns under each section row, with 
horizontal and vertical steel bracing. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—3 automatic locking devices: 


8 self-lubricating wheels under each section row. 
Extra-long wheel carriages. Minimum of moving parts. 


No costly 





Get Safway recommendations! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 165. 





More school people are learning that you 


ELIMINATE 
NEEDLESS COSTS 


and 

IMPROVE 
EQUIPMENT 
QUALITY 


pees: 
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In 1958, the farsighted, value-minded 


school boards are walking off with the 


real “bargains” in classroom heating 


and ventilating comfort. To learn 


more about how you can get the most 


advanced controlled ventilation system 


within your present budget read below: 


SCONOMY 


Compared with the installed cost of 
some other systems, the Nesbitt Series 
Hot Water Wind-o-line system saves as 
much as 20% on construction, equip- 
ment and installation costs. Each class- 
room has its own Nesbitt Syncretizer 
for heating, ventilating and natural air 
cooling. And Nesbitt Wind-o-line fin- 
tube radiation extends along the sill to 
protect students sitting near windows 
against cold walls and window down- 
draft. Each student enjoys the full 
measure of thermal environment most 
conducive to optimum learning 
whether he sits near the window or at 
the other side of the room. 


PERFORMANCE 


No other unit ventilator provides con- 
trolled heating, ventilating and natural 
cooling as effectively as the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer. Add to this the advantages 
of Wind-o-line radiation and you have 
two-way Nesbitt protection against (1) 
excessive radiant loss of body heat 
and (2) chilling downdraft. 


This unique doudle protection is your 
assurance of healthful, productive com- 
fort—free of physical distraction—for 
every child in the room, wherever his 
seat is located. Only the comfortable stu- 
dent can maintain maximum learning 
efficiency. 
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QUALITY and VERSATILE DESIGN 


The copper tubing of the Nesbitt 
Wind-o-line radiation does double duty 
by serving as the supply and return 
mains for the Nesbitt Syncretizer in 
each classroom. And that means double 
savings for you on pipes and coverings, 
and the elimination of expensive pipe 
trenches, mains and runouts. Because 
less hot water circulates, smaller and 
less costly pipes and pumps are needed. 
Piping within the Syncretizer units is 
factory-assembled, labor on the job is 
reduced. Gravity heating maintains 
overnight temperature, saving money 
on controls. Sum total of these econo- 
mies: the best in controlled heating and 
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ventilation for your school at a cost 
that’s way down . with quality 
that’s way up for every classroom. 


SCHOOLS IN MODERATE CLIMATES 


In parts of the country where daytime 
winter temperatures rarely fall below 
20°F., Wind-o-line Radiation may not 
be necessary because outside window 
walls do not create special comfort 
problems. In such areas, Nesbitt offers 
the Mainline System. It offers the 
economies of the series piping arrange- 
ment without sacrificing quality. 

Send for the big book, packed full of 
information on the value of controlled 
classroom ventilation, More Learning per 


School Dollar. 
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‘$157 sq. ft. 


In New York 

Myron Avenue Elementary School, *: 
Tonawanda, N.Y. . 

Architect: Fenno, Reynolds & McNeil, i 
Tonawanda, N.Y. Bee is 


Engineer: Jacobus & Babinski, Buffalo, N.Y. < sel 

Gross Area: 15,100 sq. ft. 

Total Contract: $256,119.00 

Heating & Ventilating: $23,681.00 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 
with Wind-o-line Radiaticoh concealed by 
storage cabinets as shown at left 
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InColorado §=—-sS$1.48 Sq. ft. 
Machebeuf High School, Denver, Colorado pe 
Architect: John Connell, Deceased ‘od 
R. James Noone, Denver, Colorado 4 

Engineer: Marwi S. Wilson, Denver, Colorado 4 
Capacity: 550 pupils 
Gross Area: 48,390 sq. ft. aes. 
Total Contract: $523,200.00 y i 
Heating & Ventilating: $71,833.00 a 


Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line Radiation 


In Maryland $1.57 sq. ft. 


Stephen Knolls Elementary School, Montgomery 
Co., Maryland : 
Architect: Bailey & Patton, Rockville, Maryland 
— : Redmile, Corab & Wood, Washington, 
Capacity: 450 pupils 
Gross Area: 28,037 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $303,851.00 
Heating Contract: $44,025.00 ‘i 
Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 
eliminated pipe trenches—put all piping above 
floor for maintenance accessibility 
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THERMAL 
COMFORT 
ALL WAYS 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation and by American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


Surveying the School Scene 





ROCKET SAFETY RULES FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Students should not experiment with 
rockets and other missiles unless such ac- 
tivity is as rigidly controlled and expertly 
supervised as are experiments by rocket 
scientists and engineers, the Office of Edu- 
cation warned. In the wake of serious 
accidents resulting from rocket propellant 
fuel experiments by high school students, 
the office offered these rocket safety rules 
as school responsibility: 

1. No youth should attempt to build a 
rocket, mix fuel, load the rocket or at- 
tempt to launch it without supervision by 
an adult rocket expert. 

2. Teachers should not supervise ex- 
periments with rocket fuels or launchings 
unless they have had military or industrial 
experience in rocketry or unless such a 
person is also present. 

3. Authorities should become familiar 
with local and CAA laws concerning rocket 
launching and the use of dangerous fuels, 
chemicals, and combustibles. 

4. High school science teachers should 
be encouraged to keep up-to-date on sci- 
entific developments in this new field. 

5. Students should be encouraged to 
learn about the broad field of space ex- 
ploration instead of rocketry alone. 


RECORD POPULATION GROWTH 


The U. S. Department of Commerce’s 
annual report on population trends por- 
tended a continuing increased strain on 
local school districts as a total of 4,302,000 


babies were born during 1957, the largest 


number on record. In the past eight years. 
1950 to 1958, about 32 million babies have 
been born, or a number greater than were 
born during the entire 1940's. 

Population growth in the United States 
also continued at a record level during 
1957, amounting to about three million 
persons. There were an estimated 172,790,- 
000 persons in our population at the be- 
ginning of this year, compared with 169,- 
800,000 a year earlier. 


NEW PITTSBURGH SCHOOL HEAD 


The Pittsburgh, Pa., school board has 
elected Calvin E. Gross to succeed the re- 
tiring Dr. Earl Dimmick as superintend- 
ent of the Pittsburgh public school system 
Dr. Gross is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California and holds a doc- 
tor’s degree in education from Harvard 
University. Since 1956, he has been super- 
vising principal of the Niskayuna Central 
School District at Schenectady, N. Y 


REASONS FOR COLLEGE DROPOUTS 


About one out of four students who en- 
ter college drops out by the end of the 
first year, a recent U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion study disclosed. Some of these at one 
time or another re-enter so that about six 
out of ten who enter college graduate, but 
more than one fifth of those who drop 
out of college permanently were in the 
top 20 per cent of their high school grad- 
uating class. 

The study revealed that reasons for dis- 
continuing college most often mentioned 
by men were military service and lack of 


To Meet the Educational Crisis 


Chancellor John F. Brosnan, of the New 
York Board of Regents, at Albany, N. Y., 
has issued a statement on the educational 
crisis, which was unanimously approved at 
a recent meeting of the Regents. 

The Regents have set up a set of aims 
which it believes are essential in connec- 
tion with the problem of the schools. 

1. Students must be willing to learn 
even the hard subjects, to accept discipline, 
and to embrace study, not only to advance 
themselves, but as a patriotic duty to in- 
sure the perpetuation of the government 
and the American way of life. 

2. Teachers must be willing to sacrifice 
time and talents in recognition of their 


10 


sacred trust, to be leaders in 
better men and women, and so, 
world. 

3. Citizens must be willing to assume 
and bear the heavy financial burdens in- 
herent in carrying out the necessary pro- 
grams for new schools and for realistic 
recognition of teachers’ services; but even 
more, to take an active part in the for- 
mulation and promulgation of educational 
policies and practices in their schools. 

4. Educators must be dedicated to re- 
examine objectively the content and 
method of their teaching and broad-gauged 
enough to reshape the same to meet the 
needs of the time. 


creating 
a better 


interest in studies. Women reported mar- 
riage and taking a full-time job as chief 
reasons. Both men and women listed fi- 
nancial difficulties as an important reason. 


CRACKDOWN ON NEW WORK 


Superintendent William Jansen, of New 
York City, has reported that a total of 1021 
students have been suspended following the 
board’s crackdown on troublesome pupils. A 
total of 172 boys and girls were suspended 
in the three-week period ending March 28. 
As of that date, 468 pupils are still on sus- 
pension. Some of the pupils whose cases have 
been adjusted, are back in school, some have 
been committed to institutions, and some have 
left the system. The report listed 29 known 
narcotic cases, including three girls. Ten pupils 
were listed as suspects 


EMPLOYMENT IN EDUCATION 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor recently reported that, 
as of January, 1958, there were 2,470,700 
people employed in “education,” drawing a 
payroll of $900,500,000. In contrast, a labor 
force of 2,484,800 were employed during 
November of 1957 with a payroll of $907,- 
300,000 


HOW TO IMPROVE HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


A six-point program to improve high school 
education was recently outlined by three of 
the nation’s leading scientists and educators. 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
President Eisenhower’s special assistant for 
science and technology, Rear Admiral Hyman 
G. Rickover, chief of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s naval reactors branch, and Dr. 
Merle Tuve, director of the department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, proposed 

1. Lift the standards that have to be met 
by all high school graduates 

2. Push the talented student ahead as fast 
as he can go. 

3. Fight against anti-intellectualism 

4. Give the high school teacher 
free time to become a scholar again 

5. End the “equal pay” tradition so that 
superior teachers receive substantially larger 
salaries. 

6. Bring into the high school all the teach- 
ing talent possible, changing the “Union card” 
requirements now restricting certification to 
teachers who complete too many “pedagogical 
courses.” 


SPOTLIGHTING SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 
In New Philadelphia, Ohio, a scholarship 
strategy board has been set up, consisting of 
representatives of local civic groups, business 
women, pastors of churches, the high school, 
elementary school, and administrative staffs, 
and the board of education. Awards have been 
(Concluded on page 78) 


enough 
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Because of quality, this operator is guaranteed for the life of the windows! 


It's controlled at every phase of production. Specialized engineering; constant inspection from extrusion 
to shipping; a ceaseless search for improvement in materials, design, fabrication and assembly — these 
elements of Miami Window manufacture create the quality which means economy and high perfor- 
mance everywhere. 


* AWMA specifications are minimum with Miami Windows. Ask for comparative data. 


micami window corporation 


P.O. BOX 877. INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT BRANCH, MIAMI 48, FLORIDA 
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BUILT-IN PRISMS accept coo! North light O-| 80-F GLASS BLOCK provide the 
and low-angile winter sun, reflect hot, Same solar heat-controlling advan- 
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NOW). save AS MUCH AS 30% 
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GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS 
TWO @ PRODUCTS 


ON FAMOUS TOPLITE... 
The Skylight that reflects the HOT SUN! 


e Improved Performance 

e Lower installation Cost 

e Fits Flat on Roof 

e Thiokol-type Weather Seal 


N ow you can have even greater performance, 

strength and durability in Toplite Roof Panels— 

at up to 30 per cent saving in price! 

The substantial price reduction on these improved 
glass panels has been made possible by the 
development of a revolutionary new concrete. This new 
concrete is used to form the thin-ribbed grid which 
supports the light-transmitting glass units. 


A specially designed perimeter cuts installation 
costs, too—because these new panels need 

no expensive curb. They project only 3” above 
the roof. A new O-I Thiokol-type sealant 
assures weather protection. 

Built-in, light-selective prisms in O-I Toplites 
readily transmit cool North light and low 
winter sun, reject most of the light and heat 
from the high, hot summer sun. Result: 

a building’s occupants are insulated from solar 
heat . . . daylight is more uniformly 
distributed throughout the year. 


° Write for NEW, LOW PRICES 
and full information: Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio 


OweEns-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


IBM punched card systems 
TURN TEACHERS’ TIME INTO EXTRA TEACHING TIME 


At a New York State high school, it once took 70 teachers five 
school days to register and program 1300 students at the begin- 
ning of each term. Now, with IBM methods, all pupils are com- 
pletely scheduled the day school opens. 

Free your teaching staff, too, of time-consuming clerical chores. 
Let speedy, low-cost IBM punched card methods slash three or 
more hours from teachers’ routine clerical duties—every week. 

Vital student records—such as attendance rosters, report cards, 
progress evaluations, and registration schedules—are prepared in 
a fraction of the time usually required, when IBM systems go to 
work for you. 


For the complete IBM story, send for our free booklet now. 





DATA PROCESSING DATA 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


TIME EQUIPMENT PROCESSING 


MILITARY PRODUCTS 











i 
‘ 
1 
J 


State & Local Government 
Department A58. b. 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, 

590 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send copy of your FREE booklet “Public 
Education Student Records” to: 


Name 





Address 





City Zone 
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Teachers and Students.... Administrators 








Powers DAY-NIGHT Thermostats 

are adjustable for normal temperature 
during occupancy and lower economical 
temperature during unoccupied periods. 


i at TITTY 
am 


Powers PACKLESS Control Valves 
prevent water leakage, banish packing 
maintenance and give better control due 
to reduced valve stem friction. 


& 


All beneyit ..from the comfort, fuel 


economy, and low cost maintenance of 





POWERS Quality System of 


Temperature Control 











Powers Control helps reduce school costs. Economical DAY-NIGHT thermostats stop 
fuel losses due to wasted heat in unoccupied rooms and over-heating in occupied rooms. 


Thermal Comfort for every school activity helps keep teachers happy, protects health 
of students and keeps them alert. 


In your new school make sure taxpayers get the biggest return on their investment 


in accurate temperature control. Ask your architect or engineer to include a time- 
proven Powers Quality System of Control. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS Offices in chief cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 





The AASA in Cleveland 


and San Francisco 


1. IN CLEVELAND 


Mild but genuine concern over the re- 
cent severe criticisms of education in the 
daily press and the popular magazines; 
recognition of the possible effect on the 
schools of the current business recession; 
factual evidence that the secondary schools 
are doing much sound work in the fields 
of mathematics and science; and some in- 
sistence on the fact that gifted children as 
well as the average youngsters and the 
backward learners are recognized and well 
served in the schools —these were high 
lights of the Cleveland sectional conven- 
tion of the AASA, March 29 to April 1, 
1958. Among the practical problems of 
school administration which received de- 
tailed consideration were: (1) the improve- 
ment of state and local school support and 
tax structures, (2) the use of merit as a 
means of recognizing outstanding teachers 
and encouraging generally higher effective- 
ness among teachers, (3) security and wel- 
fare of superintendents through recogni- 
tion of their professional status in school 
board policies and in state laws. The at- 
tendance was reported as approaching the 
8000 mark; it exceeded that of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco sectional meet- 
ings. The commercial exhibits were simply 
astounding in number, variety, and help- 
fulness. The extensive architectural ex- 
hibit included some fine work in secondary 
schools. Architects and school boards are 
no longer groping for novelties in clere- 
story window arrangements, up-sweeping 
curved roofs, and barn-like gymnasium- 
auditorium spaces. Growth in school de- 
sign is distinctly shown in better class- 
rooms and group-instructional areas. and 
in the grouping of building units. 
Conant on School Statesmanship 

Discussing the “superintendent as educa- 
tional statesman” at the opening session, 
Dr. James B. Conant contented himself 
largely to saying that the superintendent 
cannot simply be a good executive or a 
clever politician; he must be a courageous 
statesman who “sets the whole tone of 
the educational system and determines the 
attitude of the community toward the 
schools.” Without bowing to sudden gales 
of public opinion, “he must be responsive 
to the long-range trends of pubilc demand 
He must constantly keep in balance the 
schools’ function in developing the per- 
sonality of each pupil, the parental aspira- 
tions, the community's needs. and the 
national interest.” 

Taking up the recent criticism of the 
schools, Dr. Conant urged that while suc- 
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cessful statesmen listen to criticism, they 
are not intimidated by it. “The question 
that confronts every educational adminis- 
trator almost daily is to winnow out of 
the mass of criticisms what is justified 
and what is unjustified, and proceed to 
benefit from the former.” 

In recent months, Dr. Conant who is 
engaged in a two-year national study of 
secondary schools, has visited some 40 
high schools in 16 states. In his discussion 
of citizens’ criticisms of secondary schools, 
he pointed to many fine situations which 
he has found. Better guidance, more lan- 
guage work, special attention to the highly 
gifted, continued stiffening of the program 
of the seventh and eighth grades, are 
needed improvements in Dr. Conant’s 
opinion. 


The General Sessions 


Of the general sessions, the address of 
Chester Bowles, former ambassador to 
India, was the most significant. In con- 
cluding his paper, he said: 

As we seek to bring our spiritual, material, 
and human resources to bear on what con- 
stitutes a new era in the affairs of man, we 
Americans will face formidable difficulties. 
But so will the Soviet Union and so will 
China 

We have nothing to fear from an open 
political, economic, and ideological contest be- 
tween totalitarian and free societies. Only the 
faint-hearted and the cynical would sell 
democracy short. It is only necessary that we 
clearly see our goal. 

Our national purpose is more than a balance 
of nuclear terror, more than the absence of 
armed conflict, more even than victory in the 
cold war. Our national purpose is no less than 
Abraham Lincoln’s “just and lasting peace” 
in a world in which the democratic spirit is 
again everywhere confidently on the offensive. 

Let us, therefore, act positively out of our 
faith in the destiny and strength of free men, 
not negatively out of fear of Communism. 
Is the Kremlin not goading us to do what 
must be done anyway? 

As at other great moments of their history, 
the American people are prepared to support 
the bold and imaginative policies which are 
now called for. They ask only for the facts, 
and for a global perspective on those facts 
that fits their democratic tradition and ex- 
perience. In other words, they ask only for 
leadership. 

In an address Sunday evening, Gov- 
ernor G. N. Williams of Michigan, urged 
the strengthening of the American school 
system and demanded federal support of 
state and local school systems. At the 
Sunday morning Vesper Service, Rabbi 
A. H. Silver, of Cleveland, limited his 
discourse almost entirely to the improve- 
ment of the human intellect and did not 


speak about the improvement of the hu- 
man spirit. 


School Boards at Convention 


While few school 
attendance at the 
school boards was 


board members 
convention, the work of 
fully recognized in the 
resolutions. The influence of the National 
School Boards Association was felt in a 
number of significant special group sessions, 
at which school board members and _ super- 
intendents shared in the discussion of im- 
proving local and state structure for school 
support, addressed by Charles A. Mosher, 
Oberlin, Ohio; a proposal for the security 
and welfare of superintendents, discussed by 
P. L. Ewing, New York University; getting 
and keeping good school board members, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Edith Simmons, Great Neck, 
NW... 

Everett N. Luce, Midland, Mich., president 
of the National School Boards Association. 
in his speech before the general session on 
Monday evening, restated the recognition 
which his Association has always given to the 
trained administrator as the central force in 
all school efficiency. School boards look to 
the superintendent for advice and guidance, 
for encouragement in bettering programs. for 
legal advice. There is need just now, he 
added, for strengthening especially the sec- 
ondary school program, for toughening and 
improving the quality of scholarship, and for 
giving better opportunities to the talented 
without forgetting the average and the slow 
students. In concluding, he urged better or- 
ganization of school districts and sound fi- 
nancial support, particularly on the state and 
local levels 


were in 


Resolutions Commend School Boards 

In a series of ten resolutions, the As- 
sociation (1) recommended the integration 
of all groups in the solution of public 
school problems and in working together 
in the interests of unity for the common 
good: (2) urged prompt action in the 
adoption of a broad, comprehensive na- 
tional policy of school support of the total 
program of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation; (3) accepted the challenge of 
greater instructional needs in science and 
mathematics; (4) commended the school 
boards for their tremendous contribution 
to the schools; (5) commended the close 
co-operation of the National School Boards 
Association with the AASA; (6) deplored 
the tactics of opponents to further needed 
schoolhouse construction and applauded 
school boards for providing needed class- 
room space; (7) rejected the four-quarter 
school-year proposal in favor of an ex- 
tended school year; (8) urged higher 
teachers’ salaries; (9) cautioned against 
adamantly opposing merit salary schedules 
and urged experimentation in teacher 
evaluation; (10) commended efforts to- 
ward greater professionalization of the 
superintendency. 


2. IN SAN FRANCISCO 


In San Francisco, meanwhile, almost 5000 
school administrators, teachers, guests, and ex- 
hibitors from the Western states, Alaska, 
and Hawaii encountered a similar general pro- 
gram schedule of main sessions, discussion 
groups, exhibits, etc. The March 8-11 con- 
clave headquartered at the Civic Auditorium 

The keynoters included: 

1. Senator Frank Church (Dem., Idaho) 
warned that public education in America is 
not fully meeting the nation’s needs. Con- 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Tomorrow's Seating 


UADRALINE \ For Today’s Schools! 


by american desk 








A complete new line! Rugged quadratic tubing, trim, neat 
lines in colorful additons to today’s living classroom! 


(Series 1420 Instructor's Desk) 


The Executive Touch! 
A two-pedestal consultation Series 800 
Arm Chair 

type desk with recessed privacy 

panel permits student to sit 


Series 1420 
(Teacher's Side) 


comfortably opposite instruc- 
tor. Center drawer and locking 
pedestal drawers faced with 
plastic to match 30” x 60” top. oa | Series 500 Chair 
Deep file drawer in each ped- 
estal. Shown with Series 800 


Series 1410 
‘hai Teacher's Sid 
Arm Chair. (Teacher's Side) 

















Interesting 


UADRALINE — 


Arrangements! 
by american desk 


The Series 1600 Rectangular Table. 


An outstanding, all-purpose table for your library, class- 
room, conference room, cafeteria. Available with or 
without book compartments in a full range of sizes and 
heights. 


Ie sla , aline Te . \ (Series 1900 
Use Mobile Quadraline Tables i q Trapezoid Table) 
; ; i od 
singly — in groups to cooperate ) 
(Series 1800 | 

with all class activities! Tops are Half-Round Table) 

: / } 
pencil-proof, scratch and heat 


resistant, with full 114” solid 


_ 

core, edge-banded with plastic to 

match top. ag T 
(Series 1700 * 

Standard Metal Colors: Mint Green, Round Table) if 


Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray. 





For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Contact 


= 


.. 
We 
american desk manufacturing co. dd temple, texas 


y 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Concluded from page 16) 

sidering “Public Education at the Crossroads,” 
Church stated that if there is any truth to 
critics’ charges that scholastic standards in 
American high schools are geared for the 
lower student, or that the typical graduate 
has had only a sketch exposure to such de- 
manding courses as chemistry, physics, and 
math, then, “it is time for us to reappraise 
some of the tenets basic to 
tion today.” 

He asked two questions 
stimulate the 


American educa- 


Do the sc hools 


people to 


young the utmost? 
and Do they require of them their fuil po 
tential? “If not,” Church answered, “we are 
wasting time and talent, both ef which may 
be vital to our survival as a fre> country.” 


) 


2. Representative Frances P 
also warned AASA delegates, her warning 
centering around “a danger into which the 
teaching profession is falling in an effort to 
bring the standard of teaching onto a high 
plane. Graduate training for teachers is placing 
all too much emphasis on method rather than 
upon context. There is far too much demand 
for degrees than for a true knowledge of sub 
jects taught or of the most important of all! 
understanding of youth.” 
3. Arthur F. Corey, 
California Teachers 
fact that American 


Bolton of Ohio 


executive 
Association, related the 
public schools do not 
even approach the achievements which the 
founding fathers assigned them becaus: the 
schools lack money “the most fundamental 
shortage in public education Education, 
like national defense, is going to cost more 
if it is to be good enough to meet our needs.” 

Awards for “distinguished service in school 


secretary 


administration” went to Samuel E. Fleming, 
former Seattle, Wash., superintendent, and 
Clyde U. Phillips, former superintendent of 


schools, Hays, Ark. 


+ 
A-V EXPERTS MEET 
How to use the newest teaching too!s to 


“step up educational efficiency’ was the 
major topic at the annual convention of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(NEA), held April 21-25 at the Leamington 
Hotel in Minneapolis, Minn 

Some 1000 audio-visual specialists heard 
keynoters Minnesota’s U. S. Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Walter S. Crewson, associate 
commissioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Horace S. Schwerin, 
president of the Schwerin Research Corp 

Special attention was devoted during most 
of the meetings to educational television, its 
progress and problems. 


SEASBO CONVENES IN FLORIDA 

The seventh annual conference of the 
Southeastern Association of School Business 
Officials, held April 9 to 12 at the McAllister 
Hotel in Miami, Fla., provided several out 
standing addresses, rounds of _ discussion 
groups on many phases of school official 
topics, and a special session asking “Is Edu- 
cational Television Proving to Be Practical?” 

Main speakers included: Dr. Joe Hall, 
Dade County, Fla., superintendent, and Dr 
R. L. Johns, head of administration and 
field services, University of Florida. Presid- 
ing was Roy C. Taylor, Greenville, S. Car., 
schools, 1957-58 SEASBO president. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

May 8. Connecticut Association of School 
Administrators, at Cheshire, Connecticut, 
Waverly Inn. Secretary: Dr. Harold Mahoney, 
State Education Department, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Attendance: 160. 

May 22-24. Massachusetts Association of 
School Committees, Inc., at Lenox, Mass., 
Curtis Hotel. Secretary: James W. White- 
head, 19 Richfield St., New Bedford, Mass 
Attendance: 500. Exhibits. 
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e Designed for interchangeability — which 


laboratory requirements. 


Economical and rugged — METALAB equip- 
ment withstands hard use and abuse in 
busy classrooms — resulting in long last- 
ing and versatile installations. 


7000 Series [> 
Multi-Purpose Tables 


These units were designed so that 
Wall Base Cabinets and Storage Units 
may be combined into one integral 
group. This permits many students to 
work efficiently in a limited area. 
Open and Closed Storage Units can 
be interchanged with a variety of 
Base Cabinets. 

















8000 Series > 
Labmaker Service Center: 


This Laboratory Service Center has a 
fixed fittings service center with water, 
electric, gas, and air fixtures. Portable 

METALAB classroom tables may be moved or re- 


recitations. 


© Instructors and Students Desks 

e Chemistry, Biology and Students Tables 

e Open and Closed Type Chemical Fume Hoods 
e Storage Cases and Cabinets 

e Home Economics Equipment 





METALAB 


With these 4-Star features: 


moved for demonstrations, experiments, and 


METALAB HAS AVAILABLE A COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT & FURNITURE IN METAL & WOOD! 








yy ECONOMICAL 

yy VERSATILE 

vw ADVANCED DESIGN 
yy LONG LASTING 


1 = A well-planned Classroom Laboratory does not materialize 
~ out of “thin air’. Let the METALAB Engineering Staff design 
~ an economical installation which will render superior serv- 
° ice in every respect. Do not hesitate to call on us to solve 

your laboratory problem without any obligation to you. 


facilitates 
additions and modifications in accordance with future 


Here are a few selected units from our 
complete line of school laboratory 
equipment: 





<j 5000 Series 
Student Science Desks: 


These units are ideal for a 4-Student-4-Class 
arrangement. Each student has easy access 
to all service fixtures, and is provided an in- 
dividual drawer. The unobstructed working 
surface and handy notebook compartment 
allow for better experimental student work. 


© Sectional Storage Units 

® Radioactive Equipment 

© Special Laboratory Fixtures and Fittings 
© Acid-Proof Sinks 

* Dark Room and Developing Tables. 


We would appreciate your writing to Dept. A for any information you desire on laboratory equip- 
ment. Our comprehensive catalogs on School Laboratory equipment will be sent to you promptly. 


Egu Go PtCnT Co PPL O QNAY 





236 Duffy Avenue 


RIC KRSVitizc, Agree 


Please visit us in booths 61-62 Nati 1 A 


ie Se oe 


NEW YORK 





Hotel | ing Mi 


| Buyers Exhibit May 7-9, 





polis, Minn. 
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school to help make sch 


It’s the Honeywell man who through the years has been 
to hundreds of schools. He’s worked with and learned 
from professional educators—men who have the back- 
ground for interpreting fully the requirements needed for 
good education. His interest? To learn to produce prod- 
ucts specifically designed to meet specific school demands. 
Because of this long experience, Honeywell offers you 


ools better! 


products best fitted to your needs, backs them up with 
engineering specialists trained in your kind of problems, 
and the most comprehensive maintenance program in the 
industry—including periodic inspections, emergency serv- 
ice and replacement of worn equipment. Shown below 
are three Honeywell products designed to make your 
school safer and more effective. 


For better learning—the 
Honeywell Round Thermostat 


in every classroom— Effective 
teaching calls for proper matching 
of temperature with specific class- 
room activity. An individual pneu- 
matic Honeywell Round in each 
classroom permits the teacher to ad- 
just the temperature as needed. 


For further information on 
Honeywell Automatic Controls 
for schools, or the Honeywell 
maintenance program, 

call your local Honeywell 
office, or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ]-5-47, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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For greater economy— New 
Honeywell Light-Saver™ 


Control— Dims artificial lights 
when natural light is strong, brings 
them up as natural light wanes— 
automatically. Optimum classroom 
lighting is maintained; savings in 
electricity for lighting of up to 80% 
are possible. 


For safety and protection— 
New Honeywell Fire Detection 


and Alarm System—A new 
Honeywell System offers a variety 
of equipment and combinations to 
fit individual fire detection and alarm 
requirements. The system is in- 
stalled, checked out and serviced by 
Honeywell experts. 


* Trademark 


Honeywell 
|| “Fouts in Conttol 





QUIETER, SAFER CLASSROOMS 


with 


ACOUSTICAL PLASTER 


How much is it worth for students to hear their teacher in the classroom? Just about 
as much as their future happiness is worth! In many instances children 

caught in crowded classrooms on short schedules are in serious danger of being 
deprived of the education they need to fit them for the problems ahead — simply 
because they cannot hear their teacher over the reverberation of sounds 

within the classroom and noises originating outside. Good soundproofing 

and good acoustics provided by Genuine lath and plaster walls and 

acoustical plaster ceilings give children their one chance to learn . . . 

with the one material that provides an American Standard fire-resistance rating 
of from a minimum of one full hour to as high as four hours, depending on 

type of construction. 


Only GENUINE Lath and PLASTER gives you perfect acoustics plus these extras: 
FIREPROOF ¢ BEAUTY © LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS ¢ DURABILITY 


GENUINE “ PLASTER 


Write for our booklet: “CHILDREN AREN’T FIREPROOF” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 


448 South Hill Street Los Angeles 13, California 
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Whatever the classroom, 


start your planning with this basic 


all-purpose Chair and Desk unit by... Me EYWOOD- 
An ideal. lightweight unit t et ever-changing classr WAKEFIELD 


requirements, the ‘Trimline lifting-lid desk and chair are as functional as aa Ww 
they are beautiful. The one-piece lid has two, fully enclosed. adjustable 

friction hinges which hold the lid in any position and permit silent EST. 1826 
closing. Legs criss-cross beneath book box giving added strength and, 

since they do not extend through the box, affording greater book box 

capacity. Desks with Hey Woodite solid plastic, laminated plastic or 

solid wood tops are available in nine graded sizes from 20" to 30". 

Chairs with Hey Woodite solid plastic or solid wood seats and backs are 

available in eight graded sizes. 








Heywood Deluxe 


Portable Seating 


offers comfort 
and durability 
comparable to fixed 


auditorium seating 


An outstanding feature of the entire line of 
Hey wood-Wakefield portable chairs is their 


oval tubular steel frame construction. All 


joints are welded to make the frame a 


sturdy, integral unit which will stand up 
under continuous use. Ample splay of the 
legs assures absolute stability. Seats on all 
models operate independently of frames, 
allowing for closer back-to-back spacing 
and ease of ingress and egress. 

Whether deep coil spring seat or ply- 
wood model, each chair has been properly 


proportioned to provide maximum comfort, 


Write today for your complete catalog 
of Heywood-W akefield classroom and 


auditorium seating. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


DIVISION 
Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 
EST. 1826 New port, ‘Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 





The tall 17-year-old boy stood by 
the blackboard holding what looked like 
an emotionally disturbed bird cage. 
“This complicated contraption,” said he 
to his listening classmates, “is a physical 
model of the mathematics in four-di- 
mensional theory.” 

Bob Davies was one of 15 students 
of the Boulder, Colo., high school en- 
rolled in an advanced math seminar. 
All eager to learn more about higher 
mathematics, they had volunteered to 
join this class in addition to a full load 
of other subjects. By their own choice 
they were meeting in the evening in 
order to be free of other activities. They 
wanted to apply their undivided atten- 
tion to the fascinating study of higher 
math. 

In a student body of 1200 these boys 
and girls would have passed almost un- 
noticed. None of them wore thick 
glasses. There wasn’t an odd-wad in the 
lot. They looked just like your kids 
and mine, and the neighbors’ kids up 
and down the street. 

Dave Wining, short and solidly built, 
played middle guard on the football 
team. The father of Phyllis Jones is a 
college professor. Real estate sales is the 
business of Gary Forsberg’s dad. 

One common bond they had, and that 
was a love of mathematics. They were 
eager to find out about such tough 
sounding subjects as postulational al- 
gebra systems, non-Euclidean geome- 
tries, transcendental and denumerable 
numbers, permutations, and geodesics. 
They were ready and willing to put in 
extra hours over and above their other 
homework, for the privilege of speeding 
up their mathematical education. 

Their teacher, Glenn Gilbert, who 
had sparked the idea of this seminar, 
bore the earmarks of a gifted leader. 
He knew how to stimulate driving in- 
terest in his students. They wanted to 
learn, not because of school require- 
ments but by reason of their own thirst 
for knowledge. 

When the ten-minute break came, not 
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In this advanced mathematics seminar — 


Young America Meets 


the Challenge 


NATT B. BURBANK 


Superintendent, Boulder, Colo., Schools 


all the members of the group left the 
room. A cluster gathered at the black- 
board, and soon an animated discussion 
was in progress. Snatches overheard re- 
vealed that the extent of the universe 
was the topic. Big John Cys, dedicated 
to getting a PH.D. in astrophysics, was 
vigorously expounding the theories of 
Einstein to prove his point. Strong opin- 
ion flowed freely as to whether the uni- 
verse is finite or infinite. Gilbert joined 
in the discussion, not as a taskmaster 
but as a helper and stimulator of ideas. 

Soon the class returned to more for- 
mal work. Bob Davies took his place 
at the blackboard, with his wire night- 
mare resting on the teacher’s desk. He 
proceeded to explain how the model 
represented the point, the line, the cube, 
and so on to the fourth dimension. All 
but a dyed-in-the-wool math lover 
would have been left far behind. Yet 
his fellow students followed him with 
rapt attention, now and then challeng- 
ing him to prove his statements. 


This was Bob’s individual project, 
the topic which he had selected as his 
contribution to the group’s study. Each 
girl and boy was expected to choose a 
particular problem for thorough investi- 
gation and report to the class. For this 
was a giving as well as a receiving ex- 
perience. Each one learned, and each 
one helped the others to learn. 

Here was learning for learning’s sake, 
not by government edict. Here was in- 
dependent thinking and study. Here 
was youth bringing its mental abilities 
nearer to full flower. 

And here was one of the answers to 
the challenge of the sputniks. Let po- 
tential leaders of mathematics and 
science have a chance to keen the edges 
of their minds on the whetstone of 
higher study. Their capabilities are 
great. Let their opportunities for ad- 
vanced work be as broad. 

Thus we will upgrade the human 
resources of America, and thereby im- 
prove our chances of survival. 
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A review of two industry-sponsored boosts to science teaching 


in high school: helps that are indicative of how — 


Industry Stimulates Interest in Science 


The price of error has become too 
expensive for human survival in the 
present world of restrained outlawry. 
That is why both science and industry 
are working overtime to secure national 
advancement and impregnability. 

A huge problem is where are we 
going to get the bulwark of scientists 
demanded by this tremendous job? It 
has been estimated by experts that the 
shortage of scientists and engineers will 
skyrocket to 457,000 by 1965. This in- 
telligence attains the weight of reality 
when we realize the severely crippling 
effect of the present shortage, which is 
minor by contrast. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the vast resources of every community 
must be tapped in an effort to establish 
an ordered and coherent policy dedi- 
cated to the stimulation of scientific in- 
terest at the high school level. 

Sporadic attempts have been made, 
with varying degrees of success, to de- 
termine what must and what can be 
done on this score. But so far no con- 
centrated national inquiry, dictated by 
a disciplined and orderly intelligence, 
has been accomplished. 


1. ONE COMPANY’S APPROACH 


As an outstanding example of what 
one company — Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company — recently did, let’s 
review their highly successful High 
School Science and Math Teacher Work- 
shop held in Minneapolis, August 26-30 
last year. 

Lachlan Reed, Honeywell’s Director 
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JAMES R. IRVING 


Director of Public Information 


Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, Chicago, Ill. 


of Industrial Education Relations, 
headed up the program which resulted 
in comments from the teachers like this: 
“Best in-service training in my experi- 
ence. Truly an inspiration. 
Hard to think of a better program... . 
One of the finest educational experiences 
I’ve ever had — like having exception- 
ally excellent private tutors.” 

Reed points out that the M-H pro- 
gram was built on his company’s sincere 
desire to fulfill some real educational 
objectives in the Minnesota city — not 
unlike, however, very similar needs to 
be found throughout the country’s width 
and breadth. “We were out to provide 
an effective, inexpensive, and useful as- 
sist to teachers of science and math to 
be better teachers.” 

“We built our program on the sound 
concept that these people especially 
should have a good understanding of 
scientific and mathematical principles as 
used in industry. Where possible. we 
tried to provide them with information 
and scrap equipment that they could 
use in their classes as demonstration 
material to interest students. 

“Perhaps, best of all,’ according to 
Reed, “the teachers had an opportunity 
to ‘live with’ engineers and scientists at 
work and get firsthand experience in 
understanding their activities.” 

In short, the motivating theme of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell teacher training 
project was built around the idea that 
Honeywell “opens the door,”” but teach- 
ers on their own must get involved to 
derive value from the experience. 


A Typical Day 

One day, for instance. was spent on 
Temperature Controls. Seminar discus- 
sions on research, design, development, 
production, and marketing gave way to 
individual presentations of how science 
and mathematics applied to the M-H 
product line. Teachers bought their own 
lunch in the company cafeteria and 
heard a luncheon talk. “What is Honey- 
well; its products, people, programs?” 
The afternoon was devoted to touring 
the areas discussed in the 
lecture-discussions. 

The following four days followed the 
pattern of the first, with teachers get- 
ting firsthand impressions of the com- 
pany’s Aero products and Research Cen- 
ter. Interesting authoritative luncheon 
talks like, “Honeywell and People: In- 
telligent Use of People”; “Business 
Aspect of Developing, Producing and 
Marketing Controls’: and “Varieties of 
Engineering and Science at Honeywell” 
all helped the teachers get a significant 
overview of the company. 

Throughout the M-H science and 
math teacher workshop, plenty of time 
was left for individual teacher subject- 
matter interests, too. For example, 
chemistry teachers could spend their 
time in the chemistry laboratory or in 
the metal finishing department. Mathe- 
matics teachers could be found studying 
company methods and procedures in 
design, tabulating, and accounting. 
Physics instructors devoted their special 
interest periods to test engineering, de- 
sign, drafting, etc. 


morning’s 
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Was the program worthwhile? Honey- 
well’s Director of Industrial Education 
Relations, Lachlan Reed, smiles with a 
deep sense of satisfaction when he tells 
you, ‘‘all participants marked ‘Yes’ on 
unsigned questionnaires asking ‘Is the 
basic idea valid?’ and ‘Should a com- 
parable workshop be repeated?’ ” 


2. THE APPROACH AT PITTSBURGH 

During last year’s Chemical Progress 
Week, Pittsburgh set out to establish a 
pattern which other communities could 
also follow. Since there are a number 
of factors in need of correction which 
are beyond the scope of any one com- 
munity, Pittsburgh let its emphasis fall 
heavily on vocational guidance as the 
quickest means of getting aid. 

Before going into the details, here are 
some observations made by James A. 
Fisher, vice-president, Fisher Scientific 
Co., who spearheaded the approach. 

“Tt should be made clear at the out- 
set,” he said, “that the problem is not 
only one of getting more scientists, but 
of getting good ones. Quality should not, 
under any circumstances. be sacrificed 
for quantity.” 

He said there was no trouble in 
lining up the business element of the 
city. “They were definitely co-opera- 
tive.” The cost of the program was in- 
significant: $648.10 divided among 10 
local members of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. Time given was 
much more costly than cash expended. 
He said that some of the firms had as 
many as seven representatives at the 
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dinner which was comprised of represen- 
tatives of business, the community, edu- 
cation, and particularly vocational guid- 
ance counselors of the area. 

“There were no_ real 
blocks.” 

This was true, he made it clear, be- 
cause the group could take advantage 
of the cumulative experience of other 
years’ efforts. ““We were on third base 
when we started, since we had learned 
a great deal from the past.” 

He said it was harder to interest the 
community, “but not too difficult. 

“We gunned our efforts toward the 
vocational guidance people. We wanted 
to make sure that they were aware not 
only of the financial advantages of 
scientific training but also of the valid 
and rewarding contribution science 
makes to the country’s security, com- 
fort, and well-being.” 


stumbling 


Guidance Personnel Used 


Since their best bet was through the 
vocational guidance people, an approach 
initially suggested by the Scientific Ap- 
paratus Makers Association, Mr. Fisher 
called attention to the weakness of this 
high school service as presently con- 
stituted: 


1. Based on a detailed analysis of the 
teaching backgrounds of 5300 of the na- 
tion's high school guidance counselors from 
12 states reporting factual data. only 9 
percent have a college or training back- 
ground in science. 

2. Ratios of counselors to 1000 students 
on the high school level vary widely from 


Two Minneapolis, Minn., junior high 


school general science teachers donned 
protective glasses as they took a 
close-up view of silicon crystal growing 
at Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 

Research Center. 

Donald H. Rosholt (right) of Phillips 
junior high school and 

Fred M. Mohr of Northeast junior high 
listen as Thomas Davies, a research 
assistant, explains how silicon is used in 
basic research projects carried on 

by the company. 


3.4 counselors /1000 students in Wisconsin 
and California to .2/1000 in Tennessee. 


It would seem logical to assume, 
therefore, that if a larger proportion of 
science-trained vocational guidance 
counselors were available, much of this 
intense and subtle problem might be 
resolved. But since no noneducational 
group can, or should, dictate curricula 
for future teachers, the best immediate 
plan, according to Mr. Fisher, is to im- 
press upon these counselors and class- 
room science teachers the availability of 
interested and understanding technical 
experts in the field to help them guide 
youth in scientific study. “Basically, of 
course, what we have to do is to nurture 
this desire in the student himself,” he 
said. 

He believes that a basic consideration 
in the matter of interesting high school 
students in the science is the manner 
in which arithmetic is taught and ac- 
cepted in the elementary schools. 

“Unless the child can accept arithme- 
tic as an automatic tool, and not as 
something to be avoided, he is not going 
to be interested in any endeavor that de- 
mands mathematics, the common lan- 
guage of all sciences. If we can find a 
way to make grade school arithmetic 
more interesting plus that added some- 
thing that will maintain interest and 
stimulate imagination, we have had a 
good start,” he observed. 


A Community Plan 

Using the Pittsburgh experience and 
plan as a nucleus, plus ideas contributed 
by other towns, here is a suggested com- 
munity-wide approach: 


1. Form a small planning committee of 
business interests headed by an officer — at 
least a vice-president — of a firm engaged 
primarily in scientific work. 

2. Have that chairman, or other mem- 
bers of the committee, seek additional 
membership through representatives of the 
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community, school board members and 
school administrators, vocational guidance 
counselors, the mayor or influential alder- 
men, chairmen of local science associa- 
tions, and heads of science departments 
of nearby colleges or universities. 

3. Hire a public relations man, or bor- 
row one from one of the companies in- 
volved, whose work should begin at least 
a week, preferably two weeks, before the 
drive gets under way. If this first story is 
adequately done, it may attract members 
of the community who can make a genuine 
contribution but who are not on that list 
of community leaders which all cities seem 
to have and from which all such selections 
are made. 

4. Compile a list of all high schools 
within the metropolitan area where voca- 
tional guidance counselors are employed, 
together with their names. 

5. Outline the problem carefully and 
have each member of the full planning 
committee commit to writing, or give orally 
at a luncheon or other meeting, his or 
her solution of the problem. 


6. From this information prepare a 
statement for the press and other com- 
munication media. (Pittsburgh’s plans 
called for “Miss Atom Model.” clad in 


scale atomic models, to help the mayor 
sign a proclamation week.) 

Invite top-grade high school science 
students. their parents and teachers, all 
vocational guidance counselors and the full 
committee to a tour of some scientific 
project. Pittsburgh was doubly fortunate 
in having the Mellon Institute nearby, 
because of the national fame of this en- 
deavor which employs over 600 scientists 
and technicians and because it is extremely 
difficult to get into Mellon. The com- 
bination of proximity and_ inaccessibility 
proved attractive. However. with proper 
stimulation, a tour through any scientific 
enterprise will fiill the bill. 

8. Have the order come down from top 
industrial officials to have a number of 





A chemist-guide points out the 14 elements for 

reagent is analyzed to public school and parochial science teachers and 

guidance counselors visiting the Pittsburgh Plant of Fisher Scientific Company, 

one of 11 co-operating Pittsburgh firms hosting interested school people 
during the city’s “Chemical Progress Week.” 





their men of adequate position and in- 
fluence attend the tour. 

9. Line up volunteers to act as greeters 
at the sight of the tour, brief them care- 
fully on the object of the trip, and in- 
struct them to pay particular attention to 
the vocational guidance people. 

10. Make sure as many people as possi- 
ble are introduced to each other and don’t 
forget the vocational guidance counselors 
and don’t forget their names. 

11. Arrange for a dinner, or luncheon, 
at a good hotel, stressing the need for full 
attendance by the committee, other repre- 
sentatives of industry, the city hall, the 
community, and every vocational guidance 
counselor in the area. 

12. Check with the public relations ad- 
viser as to whether, in that particular area, 
a dinner or a luncheon would be more 
effective. The dinner looms as the better 
bet from the point of view of time, but 
there is a better chance usually of getting 
television coverage of the major speech 
at noontime. (The Pittsburgh dinner, with 
chicken, cost $4 per head, plus bar wares.) 

13. Have the greeting committee at 
the door of the dining room to welcome 
the guests and by this time it should 
know most of the names, particularly those 
of the vocational guidance advisers. 

14. See to it that a communicative, 
persuasive, and well-informed person sits 
next to each vocational guidance counselor. 

15. Pick up a master of ceremonies if 
the affair looks like it needs one. If the 
planning has been thorough, an M.C. is 
unnecessary. ; 

16. Select a good news name to make 
the major speech at the meal and have 
him work carefully with the public rela- 
tions man to make sure that he: (a) is 
aware of the network of restraints and 
disciplines under which the educators 
must work: (6) outlines dramatically the 
need for new scientists on the basis both 
of national security and national comfort; 
(c) stresses the need for parents to en- 


which a modern chemical 





courage this pursuit in their children; (d) 
praises the work now being done by the 
vocational guidance group; (e) indicates 
the need for more of them with a scientific 
background; (f) tells the vocational guid- 
ance people that he knows they will co- 
operate once the picture is adequately 
presented to them; (g) points out the finan- 
cial benefit accruing to those with mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics backgrounds, 
but lets emphasis fall heavily on the genu- 
ine contribution such study will make in 
gaining for the student a place by the 
national fireside. 

17. The committee, as a going concern, 
should actively co-operate with Annual 
Science Fairs which in Pittsburgh attracts 
20,000 high school students and 65,000 
parents. Students and parents from nearby 
towns are brought to the city in chartered 
buses. 

18. Scientific firms should be encouraged 
to make displays at the dinner or luncheon, 
making it clear to the hotel that the ma- 
terials will be picked up that afternoon, 
in case of lunch, and the next morning, in 
case of dinner. 

19. Within a few days the chairman 
should write a thank you letter to each of 
the guests, enclosing a copy of the major 
speech — which tells the whole story — 
asking them to discuss the problem with 
their church, club, and other groups. For 
the semblance of continuity, invite them 
back for next year’s drive. 


Core of the Approach 


To recapitulate, here is the core sum- 
mit of the approach: 

1. Utilize what vocational 
personnel we now have; 

2. Encourage more high schools to 
employ such assistants, particularly 
those with a background in science; 

3. Impress upon parents the financial 
and patriotic reward accruing to those 
in this field. 

These three steps should be regarded 
as_ effective— but temporary — aids. 
because the problem is not going to be 
genuinely and permanently solved until 
the child himself wants to—and is 
prepared to—take up the tools of 
science and work with them. 

To sum it all up —either a special- 
ized company approach like Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell’s, mentioned earlier, or 
the Pittsburgh community-wide program 
fostered by a nationwide activity such 
as Chemical Progress Week, have a 
profound effect upon solving one of 
the country’s number one school and 
community problems. Teachers, scien- 
tists, and engineers are not produced 
overnight. Increased emphasis upon 
their fields and their necessity as a 
part of the national economy and de- 
fense cannot be relegated to weeks, 
months, or years. The fact remains that 
the interesting of more students in 
science and engineering and our interest 
in better science and math teaching, 
better guidance, etc., should be a con- 
tinuing grass roots program. 


guidance 
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“The greatest single obstacle 
(to educational improvement 
in the United States) lies in the fact 


that the control and financing 

of schools is in the hands 

of thousands of local school boards.” 
Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover 





To meet America’s present crises, 
must our schools be reorganized 
for federal direction — 


Should Local Control Be Surrendered? 


PETER PROUSE 


Assistant to the Executive Director, National School Boards Association 


With the barrage of criticism being fired at the public 
schools — and some of the shots seem well placed — it was 
probably to be expected that the argumentative artillery 
would turn its guns upon local educational control. In any 
event, it is now clear that the objective of some of the 
bombardment is the end of community decision in American 
public education, the end of the school board system itself. 

The central line of argument being used to foster this ob- 
jective has the propagandizing advantages of simplicity, 
superficial logic, and emotional appeal. To combat the grim 
challenge inherent in Soviet technological and scientific de- 
velopment, it begins, American public education must be 
drastically strengthened, but this can only be accomplished 
by making it responsive and subservient to policies, stand- 
ards, and requirements which will meet the demands of the 
national interest. It argues that because the power of de- 
cision over public education in America is so widely dispersed 
among the people, the nation cannot forge the schools into 
a weapon of international competition for use against a 
threatening political system which can. For this reason, the 
argument concludes, some form of centralized control is 
needed; survival itself demands that the American people 
get rid of their outmoded and sentimental notion that public 
educational policy should be determined at the state and 
local level under decentralized citizen and community control. 

Those who employ this line of argument concentrate so 
heavily upon attacking the supposed evils of system that 
they obscure the central source and meaning of their com- 
plaint. What they are really objecting to is that the public 
schools are not being operated in accordance with their own 
ideas and views as to what constitutes good public education, 
and which they apparently assume are not likely to prevail 
without some form of national direction. The more vocal 
advocates of centralized control seem to favor strongly tradi- 
tionalist educational views; but, whatever those views are, 
the question of whether they would or would not provide 
the bases for better public school education is irrelevant to 
the fundamental issue, which concerns who shall have the 
right to make such judgments in the first place. 

It will be protested, of course, that the central issue can- 
not be one of democratic rights in the face of national peril 
— but if we must ape alien systems in order to compete with 
them, then let us settle for saving our skins and let freedom 
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go hang. The assumption by many of the critics of American 
public education that the citizens of the nation will not meet 
the Soviet challenge by strengthening their own schools un- 
less they are forced, either directly or indirectly, to conform 
to national policies and standards, is a denial of the very 
things for which we are told improved schools will help us to 
fight. If we do not believe that the people are capable of 
judging the issues of public education, then we must assume 
that they are incapable of judging other major issues of 
social and political policy. In that event, democracy itself 
must be adjudged a failure, and what are we fighting for? 

But the argument for national jurisdiction over public 
education bids for control with a coin of panic minted in the 
international tensions and insecurities of our times. It asks 
the people to relinquish freedom in order to save democracy, 
which seems as foolish an exchange as committing suicide 
to prevent bad health. Those who support the inauguration 
of some system of national educational control in America, 
however, see no perils to freedom, either present or future, 
in their proposals. It is only fair to assume that they would 
not make them if they did. 

In commenting on the traditional American distrust of 
federal educational control, an associate professor of educa- 
tion at an eastern liberal arts university recently wrote: ‘So 
long as the people have ultimate control over their govern- 
mental agencies, there is nothing to fear.”’ The time-honored 
system of government by representation, he argues, is as 
democratically valid for determining public educational policy 
at the national level as it has been in the past for determining 
such policy at the local level. The government acts through 
appointed and elected representatives to regulate other major 
areas of national concern, he argues, so why not public 
education? Can’t those who would be charged with directing 
public education at the national level be trusted to serve 
democracy as well as those so charged under the present 
system? 

Aside from the fact that democracy is never extended by 
reducing the number of those who may influence and par- 
ticipate in its decisions, the stern contradiction to this line 
of reasoning lies in the unique character of public education, 
which sets it apart from all other major instruments of social 
and political organization through which people are governed 
or govern themselves. 
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The uniqueness of public education consists of its pre- 
occupation with instructing the young and immature in 
society, and hence of its special powers to alter the very 
fabric and pattern of social and political life. Because of 
this uniqueness, public education has always borne a par- 
ticular vulnerability to political manipulation of sufficient 
fundamental consequence as to claim influence over the con- 
trol of society itself. For let there be no misunderstanding 
of the fact that public education is primarily a_ political 
force. Since it is the wellspring of fundamental values and 
beliefs, it is the fountainhead of political control. It can 
perpetuate the traditions, classes, and institutions of the 
past, or it can tear them down. It can establish the habits 
of slavery even more quickly than it can nurture the re- 
sponses of freedom. 


Control Society by Controlling Education 


Throughout history, men who would control society have 
recognized that they must first control the education of the 
young. It was Mussolini who said: “The youth of Italy shall 
be trained so that in this country there shall be a place for 
every person and every person shall be in that place. I am 
here today and gone tomorrow; but let no one think that 
fascism goes with me.” 

It seems a superb irony that those who would open the 
door in America to national control of public education use 
these same arguments to support their position. They argue 
that because public education has such profound power and 
strengths they should be marshaled and mobilized at the 
national level for maximum use by American democracy 
against the threats of the Soviet system. This is a dangerous, 
short-range view. It ignores the sound and protective Amer- 
ican democratic principle which holds that because educa- 
tional and political control are so strongly interassociated, 
jurisdiction over public education should never become the 
special province and power of any centralized governmental 
minority, however exalted, knowledgeable, or representative 
its members may be. What good does it do to try to save 
democracy, if in the process one loses it? 

Deciding what the public schools should teach, and to 
whom, and even how, depends fundamentally upon first de- 
termining what the goals and purposes of public education 
should be. In any society, educational goals and purposes 
inevitably grow out of the beliefs and convictions of a funda- 
mental political philosophy which describes what the indi- 
vidual’s role in relation to society, and society’s role in 
relation to the individual, should be. These decisions are all 
matters which fundamentally depend upon the making of per- 
sonal value judgments, whose validity, in American democ- 
racy, can only be measured by the tests of consensus or 
constitutionality. For these reasons, the right to retain as 
direct control as possible over the policies and practices of 
public education belongs to all of the people as surely as any 
other fundamental democratic right upon which the American 
nation and society has been founded. Democracy functions 
through the beliefs, judgments, will, and wishes of the people, 
and therefore, to the extent that control over public educa- 
tion is removed from the command of the people, to that 
extent is democracy subverted, and its fundamental purposes 
circumvented. 

To remain the instrument of democratic liberty, American 
public education has been organized throughout its history 
upon a system of decentralized control, in which local citizens 
act to express the will of the people of their communities 
in public educational matters. That the school board system 
is based upon democratic representation does not strengthen 
the argument for some form of national control based upon 
the same principle, because of all the major areas of govern- 
mental function affecting all of the people of the nation, it 
is in American public education that the desires of the 
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citizens and the governing acts of organized social control 
remain in the closest direct association. 

Decentralized direction of the public schools is one of the 
last great bulwarks of citizen prerogative and democratic 
freedom. That there are almost a quarter of a million school 
board members serving today in nearly fifty thousand school 
districts of the nation, and uncounted millions of ordinary 
citizens engaged in lay activities affecting the policies and 
processes of public education, is a testimonial to the func- 
tioning strength and vitality of American democracy, not to 
its weakness. There is nothing wrong with democracy that 
democracy cannot cure. The future of public education in 
America must be forged and tempered in the public forum, 
not handed already molded and cast to a people who have 
surrendered to a few their control over the very foundry 
of freedom. 

It is remarkable that there is such a growing force of 
salesmen ready to hawk the wares of centralized control, and 
abandon some of the fundamental democratic faiths of our 
past. Close attention to today’s published and broadcast mass 
informational media, however, reveals a growing incidence of 
everything from outright expression of such convictions to 
statements which support them through implication. 


School Boards: “The Greatest Obstacle” 


Among the most prominent advocates of centralized di- 
rection of the policies and procedures of public education is 
Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover —a veritable fountain of 
information and a man with an astonishing claim to the 
attention of the press and television out of all proportion to 
his claim to educational authority. Calling for the end of 
local control last December 6, he declared that “the greatest 
single obstacle” to educational improvement in the United 
States “lies in the fact that the control and financing of 
schools is in the hands of thousands of local school boards.”’ 
according to a report published in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun. After stating that “our Nineteenth Cen- 
tury educational philosophy is as hopelessly outdated as the 
horse and buggy,” the Admiral offered the opinion that 
“Nothing short of a complete reorganization of American 
education, preceded by a revolutionary reversal of educa- 
tional aims, can equip us for winning the educational race 
with the Russians.” Expressing apparent impatience with 
deliberative democratic processes, the Admiral stated that 
because “it is extremely difficult and time-consuming to con- 
vince thousands of school boards that they must change the 
curriculum of the local high school,’ we should establish 
immediately “some sort of national standard to which di- 
ploma and degree-giving institutions must conform.” Notice 
the imperative nature of the Admiral’s double use of the 
word “must.” 

Admiral Rickover takes notice of the “widespread distrust 
of the federal government in matters educational,’ and so he 
advocates that a private “Council of Scholars” be established 
“by our colleges and universities as a joint undertaking: or 
perhaps by foundations,” which would “set a national stand- 
ard for the high school diploma, as well as for the scholastic 
competence of teachers.” And then the Admiral bares the 
teeth of the plan: 


High schools accepting this standard would receive official ac- 
creditation, somewhat on the order of the accreditation given 
medical schools and hospitals. Teachers would receive a special 
certificate if they completed the requisite course of studies. Com- 
munity pride would be a potent factor in inducing high schools 
to obtain accreditation. Taxpayers will begin to wonder 
whether they are getting their money’s worth when they see 
other schools receiving accreditation, and when their children find 
admission to college difficult because theirs is an inferior diploma. 


So there you have it: national direction of public educa- 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Growing Complications 





In Teacher 
Supply and Demand 


» The outlook for September: 71,887 graduates with preparation for high school and 44,102 
an increase between 1958 and 1957 of two per cent for 
grade school teachers and an increase of ten per cent for high school teachers. 


elementary school graduates 


> In 1957, 73 per cent of all graduates entered teaching. If this ratio holds true in 1958, 
some 85,000 new teachers of the 115,989, 1958 graduates will be available. 


» Most encouraging: the per cent of increase in newly prepared science and mathematics 
teachers is greater than the per cent of increase of new teachers in other fields. 


>» Most discouraging: the growing, unfavorable balance of more graduating high school 
teachers than graduating teachers prepared for the elementary schools. 


Both good and bad news can be 
found in the Eleventh Annual National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report 
just released by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association.’ 

It is most encouraging to note that 
the per cent of increase in newly pre- 
pared science teachers is greater than 
the per cent of increase in the number 
of prospective candidates in any other 
field. Members of the class of 1958 who 
have prepared themselves to teach 
science in high school will be 18.8 per 
cent more numerous than a year ago. 
whereas the number of candidates for all 
types of high school teaching shows an 
increase of 10.5 per cent over last year. 
Next to science comes mathematics in 
the rate of increase of prospective candi- 
dates. The critical question, of course, 
continues to be, “How many of these 
prospective new teachers will be at- 
tracted to other occupations?” 

On the darker side, the 1958 report 
shows a further widening of the imbal- 
ance between the new supply of ele- 
mentary and the new supply of high 
school teachers. This fact is particularly 

Through its program of expanded service the NEA 
Research Division furnishes a copy of this report to 
each college and university and each urban school 
district. The distribution is made through the office of 
the official in each state department of education who 
collaborates in the annual national study. Usually this 


is the Director of Teacher Education and Certification 
or the Director of Research 
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RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director, Research Division, NEA 


disturbing because it confirms the indi- 
cations of one and two years ago that 
the favorable trend of the 1950-55 
period is completely reversed. 


Elementary School Needs Greater 

For many decades it was a tradition 
that the person who made substantial 
preparation for teaching — say four 
years of college study would be 
pointed toward the high school class- 
room and that the elementary school 
teacher would, of course, be something 
less than a college graduate. As recently 
as 1950 the number of college graduates 
prepared for high school teaching was 
in the ratio of 3.04 to 1 prepared for 
elementary school teaching. And at no 
earlier time had this ratio been more 
favorable despite the fact that the pub- 
lic schools have always required ele- 
mentary school teachers in the ratio of 
at least 3 to 2 and in the ratio of more 
than 2 to 1 prior to the coming of the 
junior high school as an administrative 
unit and the classification of those who 
taught in grades seven and eight as high 
school teachers. 

But 1950 marked a turn. Perhaps it 
may be recorded as the most significant 
postwar educational achievement. The 
elementary school teacher began to dis- 
play the earmarks of professional status 

in quality and quantity of prepara- 


tion, in salary, and in public recognition 
of importance of the task to be per- 
formed. Surely the most potent force 
in this movement was the adoption of 
the degree standard for all teachers in 
state after state. 

Without doubt, this magnet was an 
important factor in attracting larger 
numbers of college students to the four- 
year program of preparation for elemen- 
tary school teaching at the very moment 
the total number of college graduates 
was declining and the number electing 
to prepare for high school teaching was 
falling even faster. Here is the record: 


Graduate Preparation 


High Elementary 











school school 
Year teaching teaching Ratio 
1 2 3 4 

1950 86,890 28,587 3.04 tol 
1951 73,015 33,782 2.16 to 1 
1952 61,510 37.649 1.63 tol 
1953 54,013 37.430 1.44 tol 
1954 48,916 36,885 1.33 to l 
1955 49.697 37,712 1.32 tol 
1956 56,785 40.801 1.39 to l 
1957 65,062 44,029 1.48 to 1 
1958 71,887 44.102 1.63 to 1 


Without doubt, also, the declining en- 
rollment of veterans from 1950 to 1955, 
with the consequent increase in the per 
cent of women in the undergraduate 
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Field of preparation =e 


To graduate in 1958 


Percent Gradu- 
Total of ates of 
total 1957 1957 to 
1958 


Percent 


women change 
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Elementary school teaching 


High school teaching: 
Agriculture 


Foreign language 
Hame economics 
Industrial arts 
Journalisa 
Library science 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physical education (men) 
Physical education (women) ... 
Science 
General science 
Biology (only) 
Chemistry (only) 
Physics (only) 


High school total 


GRAND TOTAL 


38,167 44,102 100.08 44,029 + 0.2% 


13 1,780 
1,526 2,383 
3,815 6,472 
55357 7,733 
1,212 1,834 
4,660 
3,907 
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387 
3,633 
5,521 
ee 7,777 
3,046 3,046 
1,658 5,852 
837 3,011 
635 1,999 
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3,749 12,172 
1,1% 1,927 
1,268 2,735 
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5 1,615 
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1,317 
2,803 
6,719 
2,811 
4,926 
2,459 
1,736 
543 
188 
10,866 
1,665 
2,565 


65,062 
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32,160 71,887 100.0% +10.5 


70,327 115,989 109,091 + 6.3 





Note: 
"General Science," line l15A. 





In same states all graduates prepared to teach the sciences are reported under 
Many of these graduates have the equivalent of a major in 


Biology or Chemistry or Physics. and are well prepared to teach one of these subjects. 








TABLE 1. 


Graduates of 1957 and 1958 Prepared to Teach in 


Elementary and High Schools. 


classes, contributed to this changing 
ratio. The fact stands out, however, 
that the trend since 1955 is an unfavor- 
able one. The ratio of total elementary 
school classrooms to total high school 
classrooms now in operation is just over 
3 to 2. It is inevitable that the greatest 
need for new teaching candidates will 
continue to be at the elementary school 
level. And if the elementary school 
teacher is to assume greater responsibil- 
ity for the development of children’s 
interests in the basic fields — say math- 
ematics and science — the bachelor’s de- 
gree should be a minimum requirement. 
Perhaps the really biggest task ahead, 
therefore, is to reverse the unfavorable 
balance described above and to bring 
into preparation for elementary school 
teaching a larger per cent of all college 
undergraduates who are choosing teach- 
ing as a profession. 


Every District a Contributor 


After recognizing the priority of the 
elementary schools’ needs, as just de- 
scribed, this question faces us: Where 
will the recruits come from? 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
study of this question has been con- 
ducted by Dr. James E. Hillman, Di- 
rector of the Division of Professional 
Services, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction.? For a num- 


2Supply and Demand of North Carolina Teachers, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. 
C., May 9, 1957, 35 pp., mimeographed. 
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ber of years he has sought this informa- 
tion from each school district: (1) How 
many members of the high school grad- 
uating class (and what percentage of 
the total) have chosen to enter prepara- 
tion for teaching?, and (2) How many 
new teachers has the school district 
needed to employ each year? Stated 
another way, what does each district 
put into the pool of college students 
preparing for teaching, and what does 
the district expect to take from the 
reservoir of supply? 

These questions pose another one: 
What is the responsibility of each school 
system to contribute to a continuous 
flow of qualified teachers? Dr. Hillman 
has found that some districts regularly 
contribute two, three, or even four re- 
cruits for each finished product the dis- 
trict claims. At the other extreme are 
those many districts from which comes 
a negligible number of recruits but 
which consume large numbers of new 
teachers each year. And there is little 
or no relation, in size or location, be- 
tween the contributing districts and 
those which put little or no material in- 
to the programs of teacher preparation. 

Perhaps a basic question might be 
stated this way: “Is there in operation 
in every district an organized program, 
sponsored by the administration and 
supported by the teaching staff, to iden- 
tify students with natural talents for 
and potential interests in teaching, to 
provide exploratory opportunities, and 


to make available the most up-to-date 
guidance information?”’ 


Outlook for Next September 


With the 1958 placement season now 
in full swing, Table 1 presents some 
interesting information concerning the 
oncoming group of college graduates. 

The anticipated graduation of 44,102 
seniors with preparation for elementary 
school teaching, when compared with 
the anticipated graduation of 71,887 
seniors looking toward high school 
teaching, emphasizes the imbalance in 
this ratio. The 1958 class will show no 
increase over the class of a year ago 
for the benefit of the elementary schools. 
An increase of 10.5 per cent, however, 
is indicated at the high school level. 

A study of the percentages shown in 
Column 6 of Table 1 brings out another 
problem: the distribution of prospective 
new high school teachers among the 
high school teaching fields. Nationwide 
data are not available on the distribu- 
tion of the total staff among the teach- 
ing fields for the obvious reason that 
many teachers carry assignments in two 
or more fields and are thus difficult to 
classify. But a look at any local high 
school staff will show that the existing 
teaching positions are not distributed 
among the teaching fields in any way 
similar to the distribution of the newly 
prepared candidates to come from the 
colleges, as indicated in Column 6 of 
Table 1. 

An extreme case is in men’s physical 
education. where the 1958 production 
will exceed the number of prospective 
new English teachers and will be more 
than twice the number of forthcoming 
mathematics teachers. Another example 
is in social sciences; members of the 
class of 1958 with major preparation in 
this field are almost as numerous as 
those prepared to teach English plus 
the total number prepared to teach the 
sciences. 

Surely each prospective teacher should 
enjoy complete freedom in selecting the 
grade level and the subject-matter field 
of his choice, but this choice should be 
made with full knowledge of the num- 
ber of existing positions and the number 
of prospective candidates in each field. 
Much up-to-date information is becom- 
ing available through national and state- 
wide studies. Through the use of this 
material the counseling of these students 
might be made more effective. 


Where Do the Candidates Go? 

Almost as important as the total num- 
ber of newly qualified candidates is 
the knowledge of what they choose to 
do after graduation. The employer of 
teachers wants them to enter the pro- 
fession for which they chose to prepare. 
But the response varies widely among 
the groups fiitted for the various kinds 
of teaching assignments. The members 
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of the class of 1957 distributed them- 
selves this way: 
Per cent of total 


Field of Entering Entering other 
preparation teaching occupations 
Elementary 82.9 1.8 
High school: 

Agriculture 50.7 16.3 

Art 65.5 6.8 

Commerce 58.8 19.4 

English 70.6 5.1 

Foreign language 65.4 10.9 

Home economics 64.5 ins 

Industrial arts 68.0 11.8 

Library service 77.6 8.1 

Mathematics 68.1 11.7 

Music 71.0 3.9 

Phys. education 

(men) 63.0 7.3 

Phys. education 

(women) 78.9 3.2 

Science 62.8 10.1 

Social studies 62.2 8.1 

Speech 62.9 9.5 
All high school 

fields 65.5 9.0 
Combined ele- 

mentary and 

high school 12.7 6.0 


Graduate study varied widely in its 
appeal to these newly eligible teaching 
candidates. As many as 10.9 per cent of 
those prepared to teach foreign language 
chose to go on with advanced study. 
Next came 9.0 per cent in science; 8.7 
in social studies; 8.4 in agriculture; 6.9 
in English; 6.3 in mathematics; and 
5.6 in music and art. At the other ex- 
treme, only 1.4 per cent of those pre- 
pared for elementary school teaching 
elected to continue formal study as a 
major occupation. 

Military service took 16.5 per cent 
of the potential teachers of agriculture, 
12.2 in men’s physical education, 9.9 
in industrial arts, and 7.2 per cent in 
mathematics, but only 0.8 per cent of 
those prepared for elementary school 
teaching. Homemaking took 12.3 per 
cent of the new potential teachers of 
home economics, 6.6 in women’s physi- 


cal education, 5.2 in commerce and Eng- 
lish, and 4.6 of those prepared for 
elementary school teaching. 

What action the members of the class 
of 1958 will take cannot be determined 
at this early date. But, if they follow 
the pattern of last year’s class and 73 
per cent of them enter classroom serv- 
ice, the net new supply will be some 
85,000 teachers. This is a far cry from 
the total needs of the elementary and 
high schools next September. 


What Will Be the 1958 Demand? 


The realistic need for teachers to 
open the 1958-59 school year will be 
as follows: 


To replace those leaving 95,000 
To relieve overcrowding 30,000 
To serve increased enrollment 25,000 
To add necessary services 10,000 
To replace the unprepared 60,000 
Total needed 220,000 
Prospective supply from the 
Class of 1958 85,000 





Apparent shortage 


The figure of 135,000 will not be a 
concise measure of the shortage next 
September because new teachers will be 
drawn from other sources in the general 
population. Some of these new teachers 
will have excellent qualifications; some 
will be partially qualified; some will no 
doubt be hopelessly unequal to the tasks 
assigned to them. And after the unan- 
swered question about the professional 
readiness of these newly employed 
teachers comes this even more critical 
one: How many of total needs (220,- 
000) will go unmet? 

Past experience indicates that: (1) 
probably almost all of the 95,000 va- 
cated places will be filled, and (2) 
much of the other four categories of 
need will go unmet. In particular, the 
threat of further overcrowding hangs 
over the elementary schools; the largest 
increase in enrollment will strike here, 
and the most aggravated conditions now 


exist here. For this reason the NEA 
Research Division has conducted a na- 
tionwide study of class size in the ele- 
mentary schools of all urban districts.* 


What Is Overcrowding? 


Every school district must decide for 
itself about the educational opportuni- 
ties it will provide for its youth. One 
major question is class size. How many 
small children shall be thrust into a 
room under the instruction of one 
teacher? The National Education As- 
sociation has continuously sought to 
maintain this basic principle: The edu- 
cational welfare of the pupil should be 
the criterion. 

The report on current conditions 
shows these facts: In urban school dis- 
tricts 10% million elementary school 
children are in classes of more than 25 
pupils each; 7 million are in classes of 
more than 30; 2% million are in classes 
of more than 35; ™% million are in 
classes of more than 40; and 150,000 
are in classes of more than 45 pupils 
each. Surely nobody who understands 
the function of the elementary school 
today will undertake to defend these 
conditions. 

Table 2 shows the number of addi- 
tional classrooms and additional teach- 
ers needed to bring about certain reduc- 
tions in the 1957-58 conditions. The 
figures presented in this table do not 
take into account the anticipated in- 
crease in enrollment next September. 
They do, however, point up the over- 
riding need for drastic action on the 
national level. It is common knowledge 
that a great many local districts cannot 
hope to correct existing inadequacies, 
to say nothing of meeting future re- 
quirements, within the framework of 
their present financial structure. 

3Class Size in the Elementary Schools of Urban 
School Districts, 1957-58, Research Division, National 
Education Association, Apr., 1958, 20 pp., plano- 
graphed, single copy, 50 cents. 


























Size of Total num- Estimated Estimated number of additional classes (and teachers) 
school ber of urban total num- necessary to reduce excessive size classes to 
district school gis- ber of 25 pupils 30 pupils 35 pupils 40 pupils 45 pupils 
tricts— classes 
1 2 3 4 5 € 7 8 
500,000 and over™ ........0- 18 66,494 22,476 9,542 2,8l¢ 67 198 
100,000 to 499,999 wcccvccses 118 91,653 24,073 8,105 1,544 19 38 
30,000 to 99,999 sccccvescese 77 80,993 15,281 4,378 793 124 28 
BOGUS to 29,999 ceccceccoces 1,137 98,041 18,505 5,393 1,010 192 51 
S000: CO 9,999 cecsavececosce 1,172 51,406 9,180 2,630 491 G€ 34 
2,500 to 4,999 ccccccecee Gace 819 23,014 4,045 1,182 228 33 9 
Total cecccccccdeccccecce eee 3,641 411,601 93,560 31,230 6,882 1,311 358 
a/ Excludes school districts having secondary grades only. 
b/ All eighteen districts in this group reported; figures shown are those reported and involve no estimates. 








TABLE 2. Estimated Number of Additional Elementary School Classes (and Teachers) Necessary 
to Reduce Excessive-Size Classes to Certain Designated Sizes, Nov., 1957. 
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Seven Keys to Evaluating 
Teacher Competence 


A specific and detailed definition of seven essential criteria 
upon which the supervisory staff can launch its evaluation 
program. Rather than considering how well the teacher 
accomplishes her major goals, these key criteria judge the 
teacher’s skill and effort in the specific techniques she 

must use in order to attain teaching’s major goals. Sample 
questions are included to help the evaluators determine 
the teacher’s competency in (1) Preparation and Planning, 
(2) Recognition of and Provision for Individual Differences, 

(3) Motivation, (4) Exhibition of Command of Subject Matter, 
(5) Teaching Techniques, (6) Classroom Control, 

and (7) Classroom Atmosphere. 


CARL H. PETERSON 


Educational Supervisor, Athol, Mass. 


It can be said that evaluation is basic 
to all human endeavor. There is no 
human enterprise in which people are 
not being evaluated as to the quality of 
their contributions, either through com- 
parison with one another or through a 
set of standards which have been se- 
lected as those to which all can, and 
should, aspire. 


Evaluation Defined 

Evaluation can be briefly defined as 
“the qualitative judgment of services 
rendered by the individual.” It is wor- 
thy of note that in all of the social 
professions except teaching, the recipi- 
ents of the services rendered by the 
individual professional practitioners are 
the ones who evaluate the quality of 
these services. In addition, it is of par- 
ticular moment that in all of the social 
professions except teaching, the recipi- 
ents of the services rendered are free 
to express their satisfaction or dissatis- 
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faction of these services, and further 
are free to sever connections with the 
practitioner. 

The doctor who is consistently wrong 
in his diagnoses soon loses his patients 
to an abler colleague and immediately 
feels a corresponding dip in his income. 
The lawyer who fails to prepare effective 
briefs soon encounters a scarcity of 
clients and a decrease in revenue. 

Not so, however, the teacher. So long 
as he continues to meet the minimum 
standards set up within the school sys- 
tem, his 30 “clients,” urged on by 
parents, state laws, and the local school 
board, continue to troop through his 
door 180 days of the year. Moreover, 
though his services be sub-standard, his 
salary is quite likely to be as good as 
his abler colleague of equal training and 
years of experience. 


Evaluation Precedes Merit 
Be this as it may, any system of 


merit pay must be preceded by an im- 
partial plan of evaluation, in which the 
determination is fairly made as to who 
is deserving and who is not. 

If the teacher evaluation procedure is 
to be more than a spurious one, which 
is worse than none at all, the evaluator 
must have certain specific criteria upon 
which to base his observations. It is in 
this area that most of the confusion 
surrounding merit rating exists, and for 
a very good reason. There are any num- 
ber of teacher rating sheets available, 
none of which bear any resemblance to 
the other. In addition, the list of areas 
in which a teacher can be evaluated runs 
into the hundreds. Small wonder that 
both teachers and administrators ap- 
proach the subject gingerly. 


Evaluate Fundamental Techniques 


In evolving a plan of evaluation, the 
basic question to be answered is the 
following: ‘What criteria are basic to 
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all good teaching?” Or, specifically, 
“What general fundamental techniques 
must a high school teacher of English 
use that are also required of the teacher 
of Latin III, and that the second 
grade teacher cannot omit if she is 
to maintain worthwhile standards of 
instruction?” 

The success with which this question 
is answered will govern the eventual 
success or failure of any evaluation pro- 
gram or merit plan. Indeed, it is in the 
selection of criteria that most merit 
plans go astray from the beginning. 

Let us see how this occurs. The merit 
committee, after long and serious study, 
has come up with the following criteria 
of teacher worth. The superior teacher: 


1. Achieves desirable pupil change in 
intellectual skills. 
?. Fosters worthwhile social and emo- 


tional growth 
3. Promotes 
operation 


citizenship and pupil co- 


4. Encourages worthy use of leisure time. 


Develops interests and appreciations. 


In looking these criteria over we can 
see that they are indeed valid statements 
of what teachers should ultimately ac- 
complish. No one will deny, for example, 
that all teachers should ‘foster worth- 
while social and emotional growth.” 

Nevertheless, if we are to use these 
principles as areas of evaluation, the 
evaluators are being asked to evaluate 
how well the teacher accomplishes her 
major goals, instead of evaluating her 
skill in the specific techniques which she 
must use in order to attain these goals. 

The former, because of their non- 
specific nature, are, admittedly, very 
difficult, to evaluate objectively, and 
from such attempts has sprung the 
statement: “There is presently no valid 
means of measuring teacher worth.” 

In order to assist those school sys- 
tems interested in devising useful crite- 
ria for the evaluation of teacher effec- 
tiveness, the following seven essentials 
of teaching success are presented as 
being among those which might be con- 
sidered basic in the evaluation of teach- 
ing effectiveness. By way of clarifica- 
tion, each area includes a sampling of 
the questions which evaluators will need 
to ask themselves in determining a 
teacher’s competence within each of the 
areas. 

Those who study the material will be 
interested in noting that the seven 
areas are related to three essential ele- 
ments required for success in all human 
endeavor: 

1. Effort 

2. Skill in the specific techniques of 
one’s calling 

3. Enthusiasm (defined by Webster 
as ‘‘ardent zeal, or interest” ) 

Indeed, although it is not the intent 
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of the writer to pursue the topic further 
here, it is suggested that the start of 
a very interesting and revealing study 
of relative teacher competence might be 
made by dividing a school system’s 
entire teaching staff into two major 
groups: Those who show an above av- 
erage amount of effort and enthusiasm 
in their daily work, and those who do 
not. 

We are inclined to wonder into which 
group the supposedly elusive and un- 
identifiable “outstanding teacher’? would 
fall. 


Seven Basic Areas of Evaluation 


Area I — Preparation and Planning: 
This is the area wherein some teachers, 
provided pedagogues were paid on an 
hourly basis, would have their salaries 
almost doubled immediately. One of the 
heart-warming aspects of working with 
teachers is in seeing the way some will- 
ingly put in hours of preparation every 
day in order that they might come to 
school the following morning prepared 
to teach. These people recognize that 
there is no substitute for sound prepara- 
tion and govern themselves accordingly. 

On the other hand, it must be said 
that somewhere along the line some 
teachers apparently have conceived the 
idea of leaving school when the children 
do. Unfortunately, a number of others 
have followed suit. 

It is a matter of continuing wonder 
to the writer that this phenomenon of 
exodus has become so widespread that 
in many systems it is taken for granted 
that the teachers have a moral right to 
leave with their pupils. 

Fortunately, however, most teachers 
are in agreement that proper prepara- 
tion pays off in increased benefits to the 
pupils in the classroom. In determining 
the extent of the teacher’s preparation, 
the evaluator may want to ask himself 
the following: 

1. Is the teacher willing to take the time 
to prepare her material? 

2. How well does the 
know each of her pupils? 

3. In what ways does the classroom it- 
self show evidence of preparation? 


teacher seem to 


4. Has the vear’s work been arranged 
into time units? 

5. Are lesson plans well organized and 
made out ahead of time? 

6. Is the classroom routine well man- 
aged? Do things move smoothly from one 
lesson to the next? 

7. Are pupil assignments on the board 
before the lesson begins, whenever possible? 

8. Are pupil activities planned to go 
along with the lesson, when practical? 

9. Does the teacher make use of guide 
book and manuals (an absolute essential, 
particularly in the case of reading in- 
struction ) ? 

10. Does the teacher allow 


annoyances 
or trivia to disrupt the lesson? 


Area II — Recognition of and Pro- 
vision for Individual Differences: One 
of the best ways for a teacher to im- 
prove her teaching effectiveness is to get 
to know each of her pupils thoroughly. 
This admittedly takes time but, again, 
this is one of the trademarks of a su- 
perior teacher. 

The high school teacher is in no way 
exempt in this respect simply because 
she does not spend the entire day with 
a single group of students. She may not, 
in the course of a half year or more, 
get to know each of them as well as 
she might like to, but in every secondary 
school room there are youngsters who 
need special attention, and the second- 
ary school teacher can use up all of 
her spare time, and more, working with 
these. 

In evaluating a teacher for effective- 
ness in this area, the evaluator may 
want to ask: 

1. Is the teacher concerned with all as- 
pects of growth of the child: mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, and social? (The evaluator 
will want to know in particular if the 
teacher is cognizant of the importance of 
providing for the satisfaction of the basic 
emotional needs of the children entrusted 
to her care.) 

2. Is the teacher aware of the impor- 
tance of pupil readiness for each new sub- 
ject matter presentation? 

3. Does the teacher utilize pupil records 
such as I1Q’s, achievement tests. permanent 
record and health cards to further her 
understanding of each child? 

4. Are the pupils grouped according to 
ability? 

5. Is extra help given to those requiring 
it during and after class? 

6. Does the teacher really challenge the 
superior pupil? 

7. Are assignments 
levels of difficulty? 


based on several 


Area Ill — Motivation: The ability 
to instill in her pupils intent interest 
and a strong desire to learn is that 
major attribute which can lift a teacher 
from the ranks of mediocrity to the 
pedestal of superiority. 

To the observer in the classroom, true 
motivation is not difficult to perceive, 
because it radiates from the enthusiasm 
of the teacher herself. There is life in 
these classrooms, and fortunate are the 
pupils who go to school to such teachers. 

In judging the degree of motivation 
provided by the teacher, the evaluator 
might ask: 

1. Does the teacher stimulate the pupils 
through her own enthusiasm? 

2. Does she use encouragement as a form 
of motivation? 

3. Does she note when pupil interest is 
flagging and take steps to renew it? 

4. Does she plan beforehand how best 
to arouse pupil interest in the particular 
subject matter being taught? 

5. Does she relate the subject matter to 
the pupils’ own interest and experience as 
much as possible? 
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6. Does she introduce each lesson in as 
interesting a manner as possible? 

7. Does she encourage pupils to appraise 
their own growth? 


Area IV — Exhibition of a Com- 
mand of Subject Matter: A good 
teacher should not only be a student of 
her subject, but should be articulate in 
it as well. For example, an outstanding 
high school teacher of history will seize 
upon each opportunity to bring her sub- 
ject to life. Her wide reading makes her 
eager to tell her students of the behind- 
the-scenes bickering of the Civil War 
generals which was of such childish na- 
ture that it almost drove the patient 
Lincoln to despair. But in addition, her 
articulateness will extend to the point 
that she is able to present the Bill of 
Rights with such insight that her stu- 
dents will leave her with a deepened un- 
derstanding of their country’s heritage. 

The following are some of the things 
the evaluator may be interested in de- 
termining: 

1. Does the teacher keep up with new 
developments in her field? 

2. Does she keep informed as to current 
trends in educational philosophy and their 
impact on methods of teaching her particu- 
lar subject or grade? 

3. Can she be considered an expert in 
her own subject matter field? 

4. Does she present the subject matter 
with a view to pupil understanding? 

5. Does she point out the practical use 
and application of subject matter? 


Area V — Teaching Techniques: 
There are any number of effective class- 
room teaching techniques utilized by the 
skilled teacher. Some of the following 
are among the ones which the evaluator 
might be interested in watching for. 

Does the teacher: 

1. Employ a variety of teaching methods 
(lecture, experimentation, demonstration, 
etc.) ? 

2. Ask for and act upon pupil ideas? 

3. Utilize tests as a means of instruction? 

4. Employ constructive, rather than neg- 
ative, criticism? 

5. Display pupil work and accomplish- 
ments? 

6. Utilize available library service and 
audio-visual material? 

7. Provide for active pupil participation, 
when practical (i.e., reports, dramatizations, 
panel discussions, committee work, field 
trips, projects, etc.) ? 

8. Realize the necessity for practice and 
drill, but strive to make the necessary 
repetition as interesting as possible? 

9. Stress and review major points of the 
lesson? 

10. Strive for 100 per cent pupil par- 
ticipation? 


Area VI — Classroom Control: 
Proper classroom control is essential to 
the learning situation. The evaluator 
will want to see, not only that control 
is present, but how it is achieved. The 
wise teacher chooses to lead her class 
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in a democratic way, considering herself 
a guide instead of a taskmaster. The 
effectiveness with which she handles her 
class will depend to a large extent upon 
her own personality and her degree of 
maturity. 

The evaluator may well ask whether 
the teacher: 

1. Shows evidence of maturity 

2. Receives the co-operation of pupils 
without having to resort to shouting or 
nagging 

3. Allows pupil voice in classroom affairs 

4. Has the respect of the pupils 

5. Shows pupils the same courtesy she 
expects of them 

6. Has a sense of humor 

7. Adjusts well to difficult or unpleasant 
situations 

8. Is always “on top of” the classroom 
situation 

9. Teaches democracy by practicing it. 


Area VII — Classroom Atmosphere: 
Among other things, a teacher’s job 
entails maintaining a neat, efficient 
classroom and providing a pleasant at- 
mosphere in which her pupiis can feel 
at home. 

The evaluator will want to know if 
the teacher: 

1. Provides her pupils with an example 
of neatness and order 

2. Considers pupils’ size, hearing, and 
vision when assigning seats 

3. Keeps a check on room ventilation, 
heat, and light 

4. Keeps her bulletin boards and project 
tables up to date, and relates them to cur- 
rent subject matter presentation 

5. Creates a cheerful room atmosphere 
which encourages her pupils to “feel at 
home away from home.” 

The writer would like to stress that 
the foregoing criteria for determining a 
teacher’s effectiveness are by no means 
presented as all-inclusive. They are 
merely a guide to school systems in- 
terested in devising their own plan of 
evaluation. 

There are those who will say that 
it is impossible to measure all that a 
teacher does. To this the writer is in 
perfect agreement. To attempt to meas- 
ure, for example, how well one fifth 
grade teacher develops an appreciation 
of music as compared to another, and 
relate this specific talent to her all- 
round effectiveness as a teacher would 
be the height of folly, because we could 
attempt the same in a hundred other 
areas. 

There are those who will say that a 
physics teacher needs knowledge and 
skills not possessed by the third grade 
teacher, and vice versa. Again, we are 
in accord. 

However, no matter how great the 
individual’s command of his own sub- 
ject matter field, if he does not “plan 
and prepare his work,” “provide for the 
individual differences of his pupils,” “in- 
still in his students interest and a desire 


to learn,” and “strive to provide the 
right type of learning environment,” 
etc., he will, despite the extent of his 
technical knowledge, remain a “pur- 
veyor of facts,” rather than evolve into 
a truly professional teacher who is both 
guide and inspiration to his pupils. 
The closer the evaluation procedure 
is designed to measure those basic things 
which all teachers must do in order to 
make the presentation of material as 
meaningful as possible to each of the pu- 
pils, the greater the facility with which 
we will be able to recognize, and per- 
haps reward, our outstanding teachers. 


Evaluation Essential With or 
Without Merit 


In any discussion of teacher evalua- 
tion it should be pointed out that evalu- 
ation itself is an incentive for better 
teaching. In line with this, the writer 
suggests that all school systems may 
well consider a formal evaluation pro- 
gram, if only to give the professional 
teacher the recognition she deserves. In 
many systems the most the teacher who 
is literally “giving her all” can expect 
is an occasional visit from the principal, 
a pat on the back now and then from 
an appreciative parent, and a yearly 
form letter from the superintendent 
which states that she has been rehired 
at the same salary as the half-time 
practioner next door. 

All humans crave recognition, and 
teachers are no exception. Evaluation 
itself is a form of recognition for the 
good teacher. 


Evaluation Helps Substandard 
Teacher 


On the other side of the ledger, eval- 
uation helps substandard teachers by 
pointing the way to improvement. Eval- 
uation of basic teaching techniques fo- 
cuses staff attention upon these vital 
areas. Why can’t we believe that, if 
teachers know they are to be evaluated 
upon their proficiency in, say, moti- 
vating their pupils and in the way in 
which they provide for individual differ- 
ences, there will be a general and sys- 
tem-wide improvement in those arvas, if 
only because teachers are caused by 
evaluation to think about them? 

In the final analysis, everyone, in- 
cluding the teacher, is interested in the 
improvement of the quality of education 
afforded our young people. Since evalu- 
ation is basic to the improvement of 
instruction, let us not apologize for 
courting it. Let us insure, however, that 
what we evaluate is worth evaluating, 
and serves the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

If, in the process, we uncover those 
truly professional practitioners of the 
art of teaching, and deem it wise to 
suitably reward them, so be it. 
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Physical Education 


JOHN H. JENNY 


Several pertinent thoughts 


on how to modernize our program of — 


Supervisor of Health, Physical and Safety Education 


Wilmington, Del., Schools 


No one dares doubt that good health 
and physical fitness are essential for an 
individual’s success in whatever en- 
deavor he chooses for a life’s work. Our 
professional leaders today, as of yester- 
year, know that children and youth 
need sound foundations not only physi- 
cally but mentally, socially and morally 
if they are to enjoy life in a wholesome 
manner and to its fullest extent. 

Health and physical education today 
are not the same as they were formerly. 
The modern program of physical educa- 
tion cannot be chock-full of formal drill 
with its rigid discipline. It cannot, even 
with the emphasis on the findings of 
the Kraus-Weber Tests, smack solely 
of muscle building. The program must 
be planned to meet the needs of modern 
youth and adults in a modern society. 

As a young physical education major, 
I was required to memorize the fol- 
lowing: 


“The modern aim of physical education 
is not to supply great muscular strength 
nor acrobatic ability, but to develop whole- 
some, energetic, and vitally strong human 
beings, capable of withstanding the ordi- 
nary strains of life and successfully coping 
with competition in their chosen field or 
profession.” 


The above statement of aim was firmly 
engraved in my mental processes. I am 
not so sure, some 26 years later, whether 
or not it is exactly quoted nor to whom 
the credit should be given for having 
originally said it. It has, however, been 
a guiding light and beacon to me as a 
professional worker in the field. 


Modern Implications 


If we are to carry out this modern 
aim so that physical education will be 
for modern youth in a modern society, 
what implications does it hold for us? 
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First, let us look at the “not to supply 
great muscular strength nor acrobatic 
ability but to develop wholesome, ener- 
getic, and vitally strong” individuals. 
The muscle building and the skill are 
secondary to the over-all good health 
and vitality which they originally were 
designed to develop. We must then not 
lose sight of the “why” of the muscular 
development and the skill training. It 
is apparent that this foundation, which 
must be developed for the individual’s 
body building, is one which should be 
laid early in life. We cannot wait until 
next year, or for the high school, or for 
the last two weeks in August. We must 


“The program of 
foundation-laying and 
body-building must 
be done in the 
elementary school... . 
While this foundation 
is being laid, the 

boy and girl should 
learn the skills of the 
various sport 

activity which are 
indigenous to his or her 
cultural patterns.” 


for Today’s Youth 


build that foundation early. The Hu- 
manists of the Renaissance knew that 
the young must be given physical exer- 
cise and grave exertion in order to have 
them be able to bear out the strain of 
adulthood. The program of foundation- 
laying and body-building must be done 
in the elementary school. We must be 
alert to the insipid play programs called 
physical education. 

While this foundation is being laid, 
the boy and girl should learn the skills 
of the various sports activity which are 
indigenous to his or her cultural pat- 
tern. After securing this strong basis for 
development there is need to continue 
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with the skill program and the teaching 
of the so-called carry-over skills. 

A well-known head coach of a major 
university football team has asked me, 
“Why did I not receive the benefits of 
the learning and the skills of carry-over 
sports activities? Why did they have 
to so concentrate on my football prowess 
that I had to make ‘all this’ and ‘all 
that’ when today as a coach I like 
nothing better than a fast game of ten- 
nis or a good game of golf.” Yes, even 
the professionals in sports activities be- 
moan the lack of beneficial experiences 
in recreative skills. 


Intramural Programs 

Another definite need is the improve- 
ment and extension of intramural pro- 
grams. If any game is good for a few, 
it is good for the many. It is difficult 
for anyone to condone the expenditure 
of monies for varsity groups under the 
guise of certain educational advantages 
without giving the same philosophical 
and financial support to a broad _ pro- 
gram of intramurals. No one of us 
would eliminate the interscholastics of 
the high schools or the intercollegiates 
of the colleges, but we would like to see 
all students of lesser aptitudes and less 
intense interests in sports enjoy the 
benefits of the same activities at an 
intramural level. 

Another challenge and, of course, a 
definite trend is to use the research now 
being conducted in the area of com- 
petitive sports activities. As the an- 
thropologists and physiologists are add- 
ing to our store of knowledge of the 
growth and development peculiarities of 
youth at various ages, we are beginning 
to question certain program activities 
which were based upon historical foun- 
dations rather than scientific ones. To- 
day. we find many seeking the help of 


Physical Education for Girls: 





research specialists in an attempt to 
find the truth and to pull their programs 
into line with a sound outlook for Amer- 
ica’s children and youth. This is a 
healthy sign and a definite trend. When 
the research specialists and scientists 
have added to our store of knowledge, 
we must use it. It is not to be stored 
in dusty file cabinets to be used only 
in graduate courses in professional cur- 
ricula. If we do this, we will continue 
to duplicate our previous errors in pro- 
gram development and activity areas. 


Meaningful Activities 

We are also challenged to make our 
program meaningful to modern youth. 
Not long ago I heard of parents who 
desired their youngster (she was not 
quite school age) to have some group 
experience. These well-meaning parents 
enrolled the youngster in a dance school. 
The first lesson which the parents wit- 
nessed was a model. Soon the youngster 
was “dropped off’ and “picked up.” 
Many weeks later the young father de- 
cided to find out what the child was 
learning. Upon pressing hard, the child 
said, “tap dancing.” The father was 
disturbed, but asked to see a sample. 
The child with more urging did a brush 
tap, step—-brush, tap, step. With 
mixed feelings the father complimented 
the child who got as far as the entrance 
hall and who responded to her father’s 
“That’s fine, fine” with a “But Daddy, 
what do I do with it?’’ Yes, we must 
make these activities meaningful to the 
child. Muscle building and skills for 
later life are fine, but what about now? 

Another challenge is inherent in our 
modern society and its basic needs for 
human life. History has taught us that 
as the methods of warfare improved 
and became more complex there came 
with it a lessening of emphasis upon 





Tumbling (left) teaches co-ordi- 


nation and teamwork, while 
bowling at the local YMCA 
(above) is a popular activity. 





the individual’s being physically fit. For 
example, when hand-to-hand combat 
was the only method of warfare the 
individual’s life depended upon the in- 
dividual’s fitness. As chance death en- 
tered into warfare by a stray bullet even 
the strong and prepared met death. | 
have often repeated in lectures in the 
history of physical education that we 
rejected our Doughboys because they 
had flat feet, for in 1917-18 it was a 
marching war. The standards were said 
to be lowered in World War II and 
although there have been no records 
investigated which showed of rejections 
because of calloused glutti maximi, it 
was a sitting war. Will the soldiers of 
future wars be rejected because of cal- 
loused index fingers in push-button 
wars? I ask these questions because 
modern youth in a complex society 
with its seeming lack of the need for 
physical fitness in daily living still has 
the same biological inheritance of earlier 
cultures. Youth still has the same physi- 
cal equipment. Youth still has the need 
for social skill learning. Yes, times have 
changed as has man’s cultural pattern, 
but the need for physical education has 
remained the same. 

Thus it seems that the challenge to 
us and the trends we see lead us to 
provide activities and methods of teach- 
ing physical education activities, which 
are intended for physical fitness, which 
are meaningful, which are for present 
and future leisure, through a program 
of physical education activities as well 
as sports for all. We still have need of 
physical education as we do transporta- 
tion, but that is no reason for us to 
hold on to “horse and buggy” physical 
education. We must modernize and jet- 
propel our physical education in this 
modern world if we are to make this 
area meaningful to modern youth. 


A hockey class conducted at a city 
park near the school 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Educational Programs of the 


National Science Foundation 


ELAINE EXTON 


Although the future of new authorizing 
legislation to permit carrying out the Ad- 
ministration’s space-age education plan pro- 
posed for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare remains in doubt as 
the Congressional Easter recess began, a 
substantial part of the appropriations in- 
creases President Eisenhower requested to 
expand the National Science Foundation’s 
programs in support of education and train- 
ing in the sciences was halfway through 
Congress. 


Congressional Action 


In reporting out a $6.5 billion money bill 
to maintain 16 independent federal agencies 
in the fiscal year starting July 1, the House 
Appropriations Committee approved a $115 
million outlay for the National Science 
Foundation for 1959. Though this sum is 
$25 million under the $140 million ex- 
penditure the President recommended, it 
is nearly three times as much as Congress 
appropriated for the Foundation’s opera- 
tions in the last fiscal year ($40 million). 

Reminding that science is now “a magic 
word” in Congress in that the Senate’s 
action on appropriations measures is tra- 
ditionally more liberal than in the House, 
some seasoned Capitol Hill observers be- 
lieve the Senate will provide a_ larger 
amount, perhaps even voting the full $140 
million proposed in the President’s 1959 
budget whose estimates allot more than 
half this sum to expanding the National 
Science Foundation’s special activities in 
stimulating and improving science educa- 
tion — $82 million, including $3 million 
for administrative expenses, or about five 
times as much as the $14.5 million for 
this purpose in the agency’s current $40 
million budget. 

This will be in addition to the funds made 
available by a supplemental appropriations 
bill providing $8,750,000 for the National 
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Science Foundation for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1958 which has already 
passed the Congress. Just over $5 million 
of this amount will be used to enlarge 
the Foundation’s fellowship, institutes, and 
course content improvement programs 


Nature of Program 

In his budget message President Eisen- 
hower termed the emergency, national-se- 
curity-related program of aid-to-education 
to be administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare! if the 
enabling legislation he is seeking is enacted 
“carefully designed so as to complement, 
not duplicate, the program of the National 
Science Foundation.” Actually there are 
several points of demarcation between the 
educational programs proposed for these 
two federal agencies. 

The National Science Foundation, for 
instance, which began its operational ex- 
istence in the spring of 1951 under a 
Congressional Act establishing it as a new 
independent agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, deals solely 
in areas related to science, including math 
and engineering, mainly through scientific 
societies and science departments of col- 
leges and universities, while the U. S. Office 
of Education would be in charge of projects 
which embrace other fields as well or which 
are channeled through State Departments 
of Education. 

Moreover, though certain projects of the 


Administration’s proposals involving the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare call for $127,755,000 in 50-50 


matching funds by state and local units 
over a four-year period, no such matching 
provisions are required for the National 





1For a description of the Administration-backed plan 
proposed for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, see “News from Capitol Hill’ in the 
April, 1958, issue of the AMERICAN ScHoot BOoarD 


JouRNAL, p. 54 










Science Foundation’s undertakings in the 
area of science education. 

In Congressional testimony clarifying the 
distinction between the scholarship pro- 
grams proposed for the U. S. Office of 
Education and for his own agency, Alan 
T. Waterman, the National Science Foun- 


dation’s Director, made plain that the 
scholarships to be covered under Office 
of Education arrangements would be 
for undergraduate students in all fields, 
whereas the Foundation’s funds for student 
assistance will be used for “fellowships 
which grant direct support to highly-quali- 
fied graduate students, high school and 
college teachers, and active research scien- 
tists to improve their competence through 
additional work or study,” including post- 
doctoral, in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, and engineering sci- 
ences, as well as anthropology, psychology, 
and other areas in which the social and 
natural sciences converge. 

“In the graduate schools,” he declared, 
“the distinction between our fellowship 
programs and the one proposed by the 
Office of Education (is that) their emphasis 
will be on teacher training, whereas ours 
is on research. . . . Theirs emphasizes teach- 
ing and other subjects besides science. So 
it is quite complementary. . . . Our fellow- 
ship program is now expanded to those 
who actually have advanced degrees, both 
younger postdoctorate fellowships and sen- 
ior postdoctorate fellowships (for) persons 
who have been out of college for a long 
time and who take a year out for research. 

Noting that the Foundation also awards 
fellowships to permit “college science teach- 
ers or research scientists to get away from 
their home institutions and go to another 
institution for research or teaching study,” 
he explained that “this enables them to get 
a fresh start in their field when they have 
been overloaded for many years with a 
heavy schedule.” likening this to a sab- 
batical year. 


Graduate Fellowships 

Since the National Science Foundation 
began its fellowship program in the fiscal 
year 1952 to help improve the quality of 
today’s pool of young scientists, some 4500 
men and women have been given stipends 
for advanced study in the sciences. The 
$21 million sought for this purpose in its 
new budget is $17,735,000 above its esti- 
mates for this year. Of this amount $6,- 
400,000 is to furnish the financial where- 
withal for 1570 graduate fellowships in its 
established predoctoral, postdoctoral, and 
college science faculty programs. 

The increase also encompasses funds for 
supporting 6550 fellowships in four new 
categories, namely, Summer Fellowships for 
High School Teachers of Science and Math 
(2500 at $2,000 each), Summer Study Pro- 
grams for Graduate Teaching Assistants of 
Science and Math (2000 at $800 each), 
Pre-Service Teacher Training Grants (800 
at $3,750 each), and Training Grants for 
Graduate Students (1250 at $2,000 each), 
the last-named to be accompanied by a 
$2,000 grant to the institution the grantee 
attends thereby increasing both the number 
of graduates and the facilities for graduate 
education in the sciences. 

National Science Foundation Fellowships 
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are awarded to United States citizens on 
a competitive basis. Qualified persons may 
obtain application forms and other neces- 
sary information from the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. Typi- 
cally the number of applications in the es- 
tablished fellowship programs exceeds the 
number of awards by a factor ranging from 
three to eight. 

Application requirements and submission 
deadlines vary from program to program. 
All predoctoral fellowship candidates must 
take special examinations testing scientific 
aptitude and achievement administered by 
a responsible national testing organization. 
The test scores are sent to the National 
Academy of Sciences— along with other 
application materials — where they are re- 
viewed by panels of scientists who screen 
the applications and prepare an evaluated 
list from which the National Science Foun- 
dation chooses the candidates of the high- 
est ability to receive the awards 


Training Institutes 


The largest request in the Foundation’s 
science education budget — $35.5 million, 
an increase of $25,710,000 for 1959 —is 
for training institutes to improve the sub- 
ject-matter knowledge of science and math- 
ematics teachers drawn from all levels of 
our educational system. 

Commenting on the value of this pro- 
gram in testimony before a House Aprpori- 
ations Subcommittee, President Samuel M. 
Nabrit of Texas Southern University, a 
National Science Foundation board mem- 
ber, called these courses “one of the most 
worthwhile investments which has _ been 
made in the entire field of science, because 
in this way we can broaden the base of 
competence from which we can draw talent 
in the future.” 

If Congress approves, these funds will 
be used to extend the scope of this training 
course program from a total of 155 insti- 
tutes involving 7000 teachers in 1958 to 
800 institutes involving 32,000 teachers in 
the fiscal year 1959. Besides allowing for 
expansions in existing activities, these fig- 
ures include 210 new institutes providing 
for 7900 participants in programs especially 
designed for college teachers, faculties of 
technical schools, and elementary school 
teachers and supervisors. 

Each co-operating institution of higher 
learning to which a Foundation grant is 
made is responsible for planning the pro- 
gram of study, course preparation, selection 
of instructors and of teacher-participants, 
and all routine administrative details. In- 
struction is given by scientists chosen for 
their competence in specific fields. 

The grant the co-operating college re- 
ceives covers not only the tuition and fees 
for each participant but a round-trip travel 
allowance (except in the case of in-service 
institutes), plus a stipend which averages 
about $75 per week, and dependency al- 
lowances of $15 per week per dependent, 
to a maximum of four. 

Of the $35.5 million, the lion’s share is 
allotted to the summer institutes program 
which began with two institutes in 1953 
and will reach 17,900 teachers at 360 
training centers in the new fiscal year if 
the Foundation’s plans are realized. Sixteen 
thousand of these participants will be high 
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school teachers, or ten per cent of the 
estimated number who are eligible. For 
the first time provision is being made for 
1500 elementary school supervisors to ob- 
tain further grounding in the fundamentals 
of math and science. 

National Science Foundation Director 
Alan T. Waterman attributes much of the 
success of these summer institutes, which 
require full-time attendance for four to 
ten weeks at a time when teachers are free 
from classroom duties, to the fact “that 
the co-operating colleges and universities 
have been successful in their efforts to 
devise unified programs for the participants 
which include not only formal study in the 
usual classroom setting, but provisions for 
special educational experiences like labora- 
tory work, field trips, informal as well 
as formal seminars, and special lectures 
by noted scientists on topics of current 
interest.” 

Under the Foundation’s new budget, 
academic-year institutes, primarily for high 
school teachers with bachelor’s degrees who 
wish to upgrade their subject-matter knowl- 
edge, will be increased from 19 attended 
by a total of 900 teachers in 1958-59 to 
30 reaching 1500 teachers during the school 
year 1959-60. 

In-service institutes for secondary school 
teachers which afford two or three hours 
supplementary subject-matter training per 
week at night or on Saturdays during the 
school year, will be increased from 30 to 
a total of 200 accommodating 5000 teachers 
during the 1959-60 academic year. In ad- 
dition, the Foundation hopes to support 
150 in-service institutes for elementary 
school teachers in 1959-60. 

Since admission to all the institutes is 
controlled by the sponsoring institution, 
interested persons should apply directly to 
the co-operating college of their choice. A 
list of the places offering these courses 
and general information leaflets are ob- 
tainable from the National Science Foun- 
dation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Special Projects 


The Foundation’s projected budget al- 
lows $15.4 million for experimental testing 
and developing of promising new ideas for 
strengthening science instruction. Ten of 
these pilot-type projects are concerned with 
student participation, four with teacher im- 
provement, and one with special field insti- 
tutes in areas of acute scientific personnel 
shortages. 

The seven already established programs 
range in nature from Traveling Science 
Libraries that loan selected books to sec- 
ondary schools (service to 1500 schools 
sought) and Traveling Science Demonstra- 
tion Lectures that bring high schools in- 
structional materials on such subjects as 
solar radiation, atomic structure, nuclear 
reactors, and other topics of scientific in- 
terest which are beyond the capacities of 
local resources to provide (support for 
3600 school visits requested), to a Career 
Information Program set up to furnish 
guidance counselors and teachers with re- 
liable data on scientific careers through new 
materials and at short-term institutes. 

Eight new undertakings account for ap- 
proximately $5.8 million of the $11.5 mil- 
lion sum earmarked for special projects. 


These include Secondary School Student 
Training Programs to give able high school 
juniors and seniors (about 4000) science 
training during the summer in a college 
setting before graduation, Grants to Col- 
leges for developing “enriched” instruction 
in science and math for “high-ability stu- 
dents” in nearby high schools (16 programs 
to affect 160 secondary schools), and a 
Teacher Self-Improvement Plan to facili- 
tate home study in the sciences by loaning 
elementary and high school teachers ref- 
erence materials, study guides, and cor- 
respondence courses. 


Course Content Improvement 


Encouraging revision and updating of sci- 
ence course content and full utilization of such 
supplementary teaching aids as films, tele- 
vision, and low-cost laboratory equipment to 
improve instruction is another activity sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation 
whose 1959 budget includes $6 
further these aims. 

As Alan T. Waterman, the Foundation’s 
Director, advised the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, “a modern student 
does not like to study what you might call 
classical science when he sees in the news- 
papers and periodicals current research and 
finds that what he is told by his teachers has 
very little to do with that.” There is con- 
siderable evidence that apt students are turn- 
ing away from science careers in too many 
instances because of the uninspired presenta- 
tion of outdated subject material, he stressed. 

If the activities contemplated by the Foun- 
dation to remedy this situation are actually 
carried out, they may usher in a revolution in 
the instructional material available to teachers 
Such a Foundation-supported program has al- 
ready been initiated in physics, and the in- 
creased money requested by the Foundation 
would make it possible to 
programs for mathematics, 
biology. 

The study in physics is being conducted by 
a committee made up of scientists from a 
number of American colleges and leaders in 
secondary school physics instruction from 
various parts of the country.” Known as the 
Physical Science Study Committee, this Com- 
mittee is based at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

After examining the content of physics 
courses at the high school level, its members 
have written a textbook which is now in draft 
form and will be tried out this summer at 
Foundation-supported teacher institutes. Ac- 
companying monographs are being prepared 
to amplify text material with descriptions of 
applications. New Laboratory demonstration 
experiments, using equipment easily made with 
cheap materials are being devised and a series 
of 20-minute films depicting difficult and un- 
usual experiments are being made. 

It may be at least two more years before 
these various components are ready for trial 
use on a fairly broad scale. Meanwhile action 
has been initiated looking toward formation 
of a nonprofit organization to handle the de- 
velopment, production, and distribution phases 
of this course content improvement enterprise. 


million to 


begin similar 
chemistry, and 


2For a more detailed account of the plans, achieve- 
ments, and prospects of this Physical Science Study 
Committee, see the November, 1957, issue of The 
Science Teacher, pp. 315-330. 
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IF CLASSES 
WERE HELD 
OUTDOORS... 








Copyright 1957, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by 
patents and patents pending. 





Yes, if classes were held in the open like this... 


You'd buy American 



















































Seating furniture every time! 


There are those who feel, and rightly so, that 
due to the pressing need for more school facili- 
ties, economy is more necessary than ever. 

They want to put their money to the best 
use in the most important things first. 

So, we put this classroom outdoors to focus 
attention on good seating. And to remind you 
that teachers and students use seating more 
than any other item. 

We go along with this sound economy- 
thinking 100%. We always have. A critical ex- 
amination will prove: (1) You get the greatest 
value, per dollar invested, in American Seat- 
ing furniture. (2) Students and teachers alike 
enjoy more benefits from American Seating 
equipment than any other make. Because . . . 

American Seating furniture has more pos- 
tural advantages and more structural features 
than any other make of school furniture. And 
it lasts much longer. Consequently, American 





Seating furniture is the most economical fur- 
niture you can buy. 

No wonder American Seating furniture out- 
sells every other make. 

No wonder those who buy American Seat- 
ing furniture for their schools take lasting 
pride in their purchases. 

Have you seen a demonstration of Ameri- 
can Seating fine school furniture lately? If 
not, let an American Seating representative 
give you a private showing in your own office. 
Also, let him tell you about our greatly ex- 
panded facilities which enable us to give you 
the finest service ever. American Seating Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


AMERICAN 
7) —F Eee 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS ¢ CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 





There's no better way to suggest freedom—and com- 
fort, too—than with an outdoor scene like this, showing 
beautiful American Seating furniture. You can have this 
same comfort and beauty in your schoolroom—from 
kindergarten through college—with American Seating 
fine furniture. Our Classmate line is shown here—one 
of our many lines. 


Have you seen a demonstration 


of American Seating 


school furniture lately? 








Here is an advantage worth having: the only self-leveling glide in 


the school-furniture field. And it is standard, at no extra cost, on all 
American Seating Classmate Tables. 


This silicone-floating glide automatically adjusts to the slightest 
unevenness in schoolroom floors. It permanently eliminates the slight- 


est tendency for the table to “rock” . . . insures a level working 


surface for students at all times. No other school-seating maker can 
offer you this exclusive feature. 


School authorities have endorsed silicone-floating glides as another 
American Seating aid to both learning and teaching. See it NOW! 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY © GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


[] Please send full-color school catalog. [] Please send full-color church catalog. 
] | would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 


[] Please have your representative contact me. 


Name 
Title 
School 
Address 


City 


FLOOR LEVEL VARIANCE 


Exclusive, self-leveling, silicone-floating, 
hardened-steel glides quickly cushion 
and uniquely, automatically adjust 
tables to uneven floors. Large diameter 
protects floor surfaces. 


AMERICAN 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ¢ UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS e CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


| Find Your Nearest 
















Kewanee 
School 


09, 
- si —* * & “2 » 


The main entrance of the Kewanee, Ill., senior high school — Raymond A. Orput 
and Associates, architects, Rockford, Ill. Mr. K. B. Beasley is 
superintendent at Kewanee. 


A compact approach 


to the core curricula, 





central building The Kewanee, IIl., senior high school _ visual education room; a band room and 
features high quality design and ma-_ choral room; and two student publica- 
high school... terials. skillfully contributing to the tion rooms and a darkroom. 
beauty of the building without increas- 
ing the cost of the general construction. Layout Areas 
The school contains: 26 academic The Kewanee High School is a first 
classrooms and shops; a gymnasium, class educational plant, not just a 
auditorium, and cafeteria; a library and “school building.” It is a product of 









A typical classroom of the 26 contained in the Kewanee high school. The walls of the academic area are painted 
block, the flooring is asphalt tile, the lighting is fluorescent. The English classroom shown above has publications 
rooms at both ends for convenience. 
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team work produced between a high- 
caliber school board and administrators 
on the one hand and experienced archi- 
tectural planners on the other hand. 
The latter welcomed the opportunity 
for a fresh approach in solving the high 
school building problem. The core cur- 
ricula and cluster design are skillfully 
adapted to the central building scheme. 

For example, one area consists of 
dramatic arts, music, vocational, and 
athletic departments. The music depart- 
ment orients around the stage of the 
auditorium and gymnasium balcony and 
has as well accessibility to the athletic 
field. The industrial-arts department is 
adjacent to the stage, for stage craft 


Sketches of the layout of the first (below) and second (right) 
floors of the Kewanee high school. The academic wing 

at the left of the building centers around the English, art, science, 
and commercial departments. The right half of the 

building houses offices, the library, and the industrial-arts and 
homemaking departments of the school. 

The music area orients around the stage of the auditorium and 
gymnasium balcony, and has access to the athletic field. 








operations; and the office cleanup of 
the shop area acts jointly as an officials’ 
dressing room for athletic contests. 

The second area consists of the utility 
and food handling rooms. By having 
the cafeteria located at the end of a 
long corridor, service lines to the steam 
tables and concession areas are easy to 
handle. The corridor student display 
area of the homemaking department, 
achieved by store-window-front design 
on the corridor side looking into the 
living area, effectively dramatizes the 
functional nature of this branch of high 
school education. 

The third area comprises the admin- 
istrative and library-study hall, the cen- 


tral instructional function of the entire 
school. The main administrative area 
is skillfully separated from the aca- 
demic, disciplinary, and health depart- 
ments common to the over-all function 
of the executive offices. 

The fourth area orients around the 
perpendicular axis of the academic sec- 
tion of the building. The core curricular 
activity of the school publications 
around the English and photography 
departments ties in with the distributive 
arts, commercial, and science depart- 
ments. The social science and mathe- 
matical classrooms in this area are all 
complementary educational activities 
going on in these sections. 
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“Hub of the school educational activities” is the bright and attractive library with high-level, 
low-glare natural and artificial lighting. The room has accommodations for large study groups. 








A conference room and a work and magazine storage area are included in the layout. 


Unusual Features 

The visitor inspecting the Kewanee 
high school will be immediately im- 
pressed by certain features of the build- 
ing. One is the grand foyer of the edi- 
fice and the other is the curved walls 
of the gymnasium and auditorium. 

Why were these walls curved and did 
this feature add to the cost of the 
building? 

It can be stated emphatically that 
there was no increased cost because of 
this design feature. Because of the gen- 
tle curve of these walls, the cost of 
laying the brick was no more than a 
straight wall. 

By why curve the walls? 

This was done for two reasons. The 
first reason was acoustical or ‘sound 
control.” The curved wall adds ma- 
terially to better acoustical conditions 
in both the auditorium and gymnasium. 

The second reason was to provide 
ample congregating space for the pub- 
lic for athletic and theater-type func 
tions of the school. In bad weather 
most of the spectators can be cared for 
by the ample space of the foyer so 
that the movement of large crowds in 
these mass circulation areas is handled 
with a minimum of discomfort. The ad- 
vantage of this arrangement will be- 
come more apparent to the public the 
older the building becomes. 

The cost of this space was negligible 
since it is merely an enlarged corridor 
made interesting by geometrical treat- 
ment. 


The Cost 


The total cost of the school, includ- 
ing equipment and architectual fees. was 
$1 303,645. For a total area of 104,340 
square feet, the complete cost of the 
structure per square foot was $12.49. 
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Planned for community use, the Kewanee gymnasium and band room 

has a large seating capacity and numerous, convenient entrances and 

exits. At the far end, the band room with folding doors is ideally 

situated for band festivals and sports events. The room has permanent 

risers and provides ample storage space for music instruments and 
private practice rooms. 





The arts and crafts room has an abundance of storage shelves along 
the outside walls, cabinets built into the inside walls, and ample display 
rails and boards at both ends. 
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Solving a Special Building Problem 


How We Modernized an Older School 


What can be done about an ideally located, but educationally 


obsolete school? Read this detailed account of 


the materials used and costs involved in a realistic renovation . . . 


ROBERT A. NICHOLS, Ill 


Secretary, Lebanon, Pa., School Board 


In recent years the “new look” has been 
a proverbial phrase in the world of fash- 
ion. Here in Lebanon, Pa., this phrase 
can be appropriately applied to the archi- 
tectural alterations and additions that have 
produced a “new look” at the old Lindley 
Murray elementary school. 

This building, named for a leading Amer- 
ican grammarian who was born in the 
neighboring Dauphin County in 1745, has 
served the children in the northwestern 
sector of the city since its erection in 
1870. It is located in the heart of an old 
established neighborhood where the houses 
are closely situated. Through the years 
many little feet have made their way 
from these houses to the two-storied brick 
structure. The future reveals that this will 
not abate in the years to come. 

The year 1955 was of historical impor- 
tance in Lebanon’s educational history. In 
the spring of that year construction of the 
new Southeast and Southwest elementary 
schools was completed. These two beauti- 
ful, functional buildings graced the crests 
of two scenic sites in the developing new 
southeast and southwest areas of the city. 

The members of the board of school di- 
rectors and school administrators wanted 
to provide modern facilities to all the 
children in the community. This could only 
be accomplished over a period of time 
because of the financial limitations. 

Although new construction of school 
plants is most desirable and the dream of 
every board member and school adminis- 
trator, there are times when it is neither 
practical, economical, or even possible. 
Older buildings experience a certain amount 
of deterioration through the years of use 
and certain features become obsolete and 
undesirable. The solution to the problem 
of obsolescence calls for renovations and 
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remodeling of the older structures. If 
properly planned, such remodeling can be- 
come a fascinating and rewarding experi- 
ence and investment for a board. 


Replacement or Modernization 


The northwest sector of the city came 
next on a calendar of planning. The need 
for a school to replace the older plant in 
the area was recognized, but there were 
no sites available for construction — other 
than the contingency of costly demolition 
of houses. This situation is generally found 
in older and established cities. It was then 
that the board gave consideration to the 
possibility of renovating and adding to the 
old structure. 

This thinking concerning the Lindley 
Murray building was conveyed to William 
Lynch Murray and Associates of Harris- 
burg, Pa., for a professional opinion. This 
capable architectural firm, after survey of 
the building, not only expressed the opinion 
that the sound old structure would lend 
itself to renovations and additions, but 
enthusiastically presented plans that would 
make it a reality. So early in 1956 the 
wheels were set in motion; during the en- 
suing months, drawings and specifications 
were prepared; a program of financing 
was formulated; contracts were awarded 
and bonds sold. Thus, in June, 1956, the 
contractors were able to begin work on 
the building. The building was completed 
on schedule in August, 1957. 

During the early stages of the contract 
the old building was divested of all but 
the brick walls, classroom floors, and roof. 
The three windows of each of the four 
front classrooms facing east and the four 
rear classrooms facing west were removed 
as well as the masonry between them. In 
this new rectangular window wall were 


fitted projected type aluminum sash with 
clear glass. All window openings in the 
north and south walls that furnished light 
to the rooms and enclosed stair ramps were 
closed with masonry. Thus, each classroom 
would be able to receive sufficient uni- 
lateral natural illumination as compared 
to the older bilateral condition that existed. 

The ceilings were lowered to a position 
immediately above the window heads. The 
ceilings, consisting of acoustical panels, 
were fitted in a structure of metal frames 
suspended from the old ceiling. This lower 
ceiling not only improved the acoustical 
properties of the classrooms but the light- 
ing and heating of each room. The old 
incandescent fixtures gave way to two 
rows of incandescent fixtures that ex- 
tended the length of the rooms parallel to 
the window wall. The side walls were re- 
plastered and painted in attractive pastel 
shades. Blue-green chalk boards with alu- 
minum trim grace the front of each room. 
Cork tackboards with similar frames were 
mounted on the side walls as well as 
above the chalk boards. The old wooden 
floors were covered with fiber board, upon 
which were laid asphalt tiles in rich colors. 


Treatment of the Second Floor 

The second floor had been served by an 
enclosed wooden stair tower on the north 
and south sides of the building. Since this 
area had already been enclosed with ma- 
sonry, an extension was made from each 
classroom to provide for a work alcove 
equipped with cabinets, shelves, sink, a 
formica-covered work counter, and over- 
head illumination. A teacher’s closet was 
fitted into the same area adjoining the 
work alcove. This added considerably to 
the versatility of the modern elementary 
classrooms. 
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Two typical, modernized classrooms in the 
renovated Lindley Murray elementary school 
are shown above and below at right. 
Directly below is a typical classroom prior 
to renovation, to which the ceilings were 
lowered and fluorescent lighting fixtures 
replaced the single bulb incandescent ones. 
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“Before” and “after” views of the 

rear exterior of the Lindley Murray 

elementary school, showing at left the 
addition to the school. 








The corridor wall of each old classroom 
had a large cloakroom. This was trans- 
formed into a smaller recessed cloakroom 
off the classroom proper and was equipped 
with colorful shelves and coat racks for 
the children’s clothing. Leading off to the 
right and left of this space were located 
two small lavatories, with floors and walls 
of ceramic tile, each equipped with a 
toilet, wash basin, soap and towel dis- 
penser, mirror, overhead light, and a venti- 
lating fan. 

In the center of each first floor class- 
room of the old building were located two 
unsightly pipe columns. These were re- 
moved, and the necessary support was pro- 
vided by the utilization of properly placed 
steel beams. The old steam radiators gave 
way to attractively mounted unit ventila- 
tors placed along the window wall, to 
provide heat and ventilation, as well as 
efficient functional metal casements for 
additional book storage space 

The old central corridor with its wooden 
stairway leading to the second floor rooms 
was completely removed from the base- 
ment to the second floor. Utilizing the 
front projection of the building, which was 
formerly a lobby of the first floor and a 
small teacher's room on the second floor, 
a fire tower was installed that serves the 
corridors of all three floors. This fire tower 
representing the main entrance was lined 
with buff colored bricks and con- 
structed with steel fitted with gray stone 
step slabs. It was separated from the cor 
ridors by hollow steel and glass fire doors 

The new 


was 


corridor floors were poured, 
reinforced concrete slabs overlaid with 
bright-hued asphalt tile. Green ceramic 
tile lined the walls to desirable hand height 
for ease of maintenance. The remaining 
portions of the walls were plastered and 
painted a light yellow. The ceilings were 
covered with glass panels, into which rec- 
tangular recessed incandescent light fixtures 
were mounted and spaced to provide ade- 
quate illumination. All the classroom doors 
were safely recessed in the corridor walls 
and were formed from natural oak fitted 
with an upper glass viewing panel. The 
fire extinguisher cabinets and light panels 
were also recessed in the walls. Two drink- 
ing fountains were placed in the corridors 
on the first and the second floors. Those 
located at the end of each corridor were 
located in beautiful mosaic tile faced al- 
adding a decided charm to the 
entire corridor 


coves, 


Since all classrooms were equipped with 


two individual lavatories each, the old 
lavatories located on the first floor at the 
end of the wooden corridor were removed. 
It was from this sector at the rear of the 
building that the four-room addition was 
projected. This addition was connected to 
the old building by a narrower structure 
which is a continuation of the corridor, 
bounded on one side by a fire tower ex- 
tending from the basement to the second 
floor similar in construction and service to 
the front fire tower. It also provides an 
exit on both sides to the outside play area. 
On the other side, this corridor is bounded 
by a health room in the basement. an 
office on the first floor, and a_ teachers 
room on the second floor 
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The New Wing 


The classrooms in the new wing were 
comparable in all features to those in the 
old wing, except they had north or south 
exposure. The entire basement area be- 
neath the new wing provided a welcomed 
auditorium and recreation room. It is well 
illuminated on three sides by the windows 
that face the play area and open-light 
wells. These windows, as well as all the 
windows on the first floor facing the play 
area have been fitted with shatter-proof 
glass. Aside from the corridor entrance to 
this room, there is an exit directly to the 
fire tower and to the center of the building 
and an exit to a ramp leading to the 
play area in the rear of the building. The 
floor has been covered with asphalt tile; 
the walls are painted concrete; and the 
ceiling is covered with white striated acous- 
tical tile with recessed incandescent light 
fixtures. A kitchen unit containing an elec- 
tric stove, refrigerator, and sink has been 
installed at one end of the room behind 
two large folding dutch doors. A _ large 
screen has been suspended from the wall 
for the projection of films and slides. A 
small raised platform can be 
place for assembly programs 
in the room accommodating 
chairs 


moved in 
and plays 
250 folding 


Two lavatories to service the basement 
region are located at the end of the corri- 
dor. A large room in the basement is pro- 
vided as an instrumental music practice 
room. The old building was remembered 
for its cavern-like space beneath all the 
classrooms, these rooms have now been 
finished with concrete floors to provide 
storage space 

The two old coal-fired cast iron boilers 
which were just getting by during the 
previous several heating seasons, have been 
replaced by one large oil-fired steel boiler. 
The ten-thousand-gallon oil storage tank 
is located outside of the building beneath 
the play area 

The health room in the basement has 
been equipped with several large closets, 
a basin in the room, and an adjoining 
lavatory. The office above it is equipped 
with several closets and a counter window 
opening out into the corridor. The controls 
for a central public-address system, con- 
necting all the rooms, is installed in this 
office and is valuable for announcements, 
emergency calls, or broadcast programs and 
music 

The addition to the building has been 
faced with brick masonry on a foundation 
of reinforced concrete. The brick is a warm 
gray finish brick surface prepared in the 
kiln. The familar red brick of the old 
building has been painted with several 
applications of a preparation, which, not 
only has brought the surface in color 
harmony with the new gray bricks, but 
serves to waterproof the walls as well. 

The old front porch was removed com- 
pletely. In its stead a small overhanging 
shelter roof has been provided at the main 
entrance with a concrete sidewalk with a 
slight incline to the lower sidewalk level 
led away from it. The front windows above 
the roof have been replaced with glass 
block for design and to furnish light to the 
inside fire tower. 


The old tin roof has been replaced with 
a new roof. Besides this, a new surface 
has been laid on the entire play area. A 
new concrete sidewalk has been laid the 
length of the street north of the building 
in place of the former brick sidewalk. 


The Costs 


The renovations and additions to the 
Lindley Murray elementary building were 
accomplished for a total expenditure of 
$301,403. Distributed as follows: 


General Contract 
Plumbing Contract 
Heating & Ventilating Contract 36,000 
Electrical Contract 21,800 
re ee 2.705 
Rock Excavatio 
Architectural Fees 


$202 800 


19,600 


1,438 
17,060 


$301,403 


The architect has estimated that to dupli- 
cate this school in accordance with state 
requirements today. the building would 
have cost approximately $450,000. This in 
itself represents a saving of approximately 
$150,000. If a new location had been se- 
lected, there would have been the added 
cost of a new site which, as stated previ- 
ously, would require costly condemnation 
and demolition. Larger tracts on the out- 
skirts of the city would require transpor- 
tation for the children of the area 


Financing the School 


The construction was financed with the 
receipts of the sale of $350,000 general 
obligation bonds in late May of 1956. The 
issue runs ten years and was sold at an 
enviable low rate of 2'4 per cent. This low 
rate of interest was attributed to the kind 
and term of the bonds. the low bonded 
indebtedness of the district, and its sound 
financial standing. The balance of the re- 
ceipts of the bond issue have been used 
for the renovation of the gymnasium and 
auditorium at the Henry Houck junior high 
school. 

During the course of construction, the 
frugal management of the funds enabled 
the district to realize an additional $5,352 
in interest from investments of the dimin- 
ishing balances in U. S. Treasury Bills 
while meeting monthly construction bills 
during the 14-month period. 

The project is on the schedule of state 
subsidized building projects. and an esti- 
mated 20 per cent is expected in reimburse- 
ment to the district. 

The addition of the four classrooms to 
the Lindley Murray school has enabled 
the board to close the Higbee elementary 
building, located three and a half blocks 
away. Since small buildings are not as eco- 
nomical to operate as larger buildings, a 
saving is realized in this action. 

Lebanonians are justly proud of the wise 
decisions that have resulted in the ad- 
ditional improvement to the educational 
facilities of the city of Lebanon for these 
observable tax-dollar values. And not to 
be minimized is the nostalgic attachment 
to Lindley Murray by many Lebanonians. 
This, too, has been preserved as “Old 
Lindy” continues to serve the boys and 
girls of the community. 
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An Imaginative 
Approach to the 


Cafetorium 


The cafeteria-assembly building for the 
Mercer Island, Washington, high school 
houses the high school cafeteria and also 
serves as a school and community assembly 
room with a small stage and nearby dress- 
ing and storage rooms. For assembly pur- 
poses, the main floor will seat some 500 
people, and a balcony over the kitchen will 
accommodate an additional 200 people 

The building will be placed in a land- 
scaped court between gymnasium, library, 
and music buildings, with public entrances 
off the main drive to the south and a 
second entrance for students from the di- 
rection of the library and music building. 

Construction started in late February 
of this year. The structure of the roof 
will be poured-in-place thin-shell concrete 
with supporting concrete ribs on the upper 
side. The whole structure will rest on seven 
small buttresses around the outside. Such 
a structure is fireproof and earthquake re- 
sistant and compares very favorably in 
cost with other less permanent types of 
construction. Walls will be of lightweight 
block in stack bond; the floor will be tile 
on concrete slab; the exposed underside of 
the dome will be sprayed with acoustical 
treatment of asbestos fiber. During lunch 
the students will have a view of the out- 
doors through the large, full-height glass 
panels at the two entrances. 

It is expected that with an imaginative 
use of lighting and color this building will 
be the focus for group activities of the 
school and a useful community hall. The 
estimated construction cost is $140,000. 
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Exterior of a model of the new Mercer Island, 

Wash., cafeteria-auditorium — Bassetti & Morse, 

architects, Seattle, Wash. Dr. Robert S. Studebaker 
is superintendent at Mercer Island. 


A floor plan (right) and 
model without roof (below) 
of the Mercer Island 
cafetorium, illustrating the 
arrangement of auxiliary 
kitchen, storage and 
dressing rooms, and stage 
around the circular 
multi-purpose room. 
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Practical clues on— 


What the Adminstration Can Do 


“The Administration” here refers to the 
board of education and their executive per- 
sonnel responsible for a school building 
program. While undoubtedly many of the 
following 28 suggestions — presented in 
order of their proved value to economical 
school construction — are utilized in school 
plant projects presently, others may pro- 
vide a means for extending the value of 
the school building dollar. Certainly any 
citizen has the right to charge that not 
everything is being done to reduce school 
building costs unless most of them are used! 

1. Be sure that competitive bids are 
taken on all building projects. Although 
the laws of most states require this, often 
the spirit of the law, if not the letter, is 
broken. In some cases, interested bidders 
do not learn of the project or learn too 
late to prepare a bid. In other cases, an 
architect is known to have a “favorite” 
builder, so other contractors either do not 
bid or submit only a token bid. Yet, ac- 
cording to those who have built “low 
cost” schools, this is the most important 
of 267 suggestions for getting proper value 
for the construction dollar! 

2. Make sure there are several bidders 
on each project. Everything said in regard 
to {1 applies here also. The number of 
bidders often can be increased by the 
simple expedient of waiting a few weeks or 


months to take bids rather than to do it 
at the contractors’ peak season. Boards 
are often so desperate to get facilities com- 
pleted that they pay a premium price 
rather than delay. The period of delay 
seems insignificant, though, when compared 
to the 50 years or so the building will 
stand. Another help is to make sure that 
the bidding has been called to the atten- 
tion of contractors, because some might 
have missed seeing the printed legal notice. 

3. Allow bidders at least one full month 
to prepare their proposals. Again, most 
state laws prescribe the time during which 
a project must be advertised. If the law 
requires less-than one month, school peo- 
ple should work to have it changed. If the 
law requires one month or longer, all con- 
cerned should comply with the spirit of it. 
Boards sometimes attempt to hurry the 
architect by advertising for bids before he 
has drawings completed and reproduced 
ready for distribution. This cuts down on 
the bidder’s preparation time, and he is 
likely to “pad” his bid to take care of 
items which he might have overlooked be- 
cause of having insufficient time. 

4. Have the architect’s contract clear 
and definite in regard to services to be her- 
formed and fees to be paid. Many mis- 
understandings arise because of obscure or 
ambiguous provisions of the architect’s 


contract. Some can be obviated by use of 
the contract form of the American Institute 
of Architects (A.I.A.), with modifications 
as necessary. If the architect agrees to 
provide inspection as well as supervision 
(although he should not be expected to do 
so), his contract should say as much. Fees 
on equipment are often a point of conten- 
tion. While it is generally agreed that a 
higher rate of fee on equipment items is 
justifiable because the drafting time is 
disproportionate to the cost of the equip- 
ment, this is often misunderstood, and the 
contract may not have been clear as to 
the rate of fee or the kinds and quantities 
of equipment to be specified. Be certain 
you pay for all the service you get, but 
also be certain you get all you pay for — 
and that you do not pay for any you don’t 
need. 

5. Give careful attention to ascertaining 
that contractors are competent before 
awarding contracts. When a new school 
building is half constructed is a poor time 
to learn that a contractor can’t meet his 
payroll or that his credit is so poor that 
materials suppliers do not trust him. Usu- 
ally, the architect will have reliable knowl- 
edge about contractors in the area or can 
help in checking with boards of education 
or companies for whom the contractors 


have worked. If investigation turns up 





Sources of 
School Building Economy 


BOARDS of education and administrators of local school 
districts, desperately trying to obtain maximum mileage 
from all school building funds, hope that someone, some- 
where, will find a revolutionary new building material or 
construction method that will make possible the construction 
of satisfactory new schools for a fraction of what they have 
been costing. 

Until this idyllic panacea bursts upon the school con- 
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struction scene, the practical answer to the problem of school 
costs seems to lie in the stringent application of as many 
successful economy suggestions as possible to each new 
school plant program. By avoiding unnecessary expenditures, 
significant, cumulative savings can be achieved. 

Dr. Boles’ Sources of School Building Economy provides 
an exhaustive list of proved means by which boards of 
education, administrators, architects, citizens’ councils, etc., 
can co-operate to effect sound and attractive construction 
without waste of precious funds and — of primary importance 

- without loss of educational effectiveness. 

To compile this basic inventory, the writer established 
a comprehensive list of economy suggestions from all avail- 
able media — magazines, pamphlets, books, etc. Similar items 
were combined and each remaining suggestion was then 
worded as a positive statement. A jury of 50 experts in school 
construction then validated these criteria for true economy — 
an economy that, in addition to helping lower initial school 
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information that should disqualify a con- 
tractor, don’t hesitate to reject his bid. 
You will not be saving money over the 
next bid if your contractor “cuts corners” 
— or if he has to be replaced in the middle 
of a job. The law usually requires accept- 
ance of “the lowest and best bid’ — and 
courts generally are inclined to protect the 
public interest. 

6. Select your architect through careful 
screening of several architects. Citizens 
would, in many instances, be appalled at 
the scant attention given to selecting the 
architect who will play a major role in the 
spending of hundreds of thousands — or 
even millions — of their tax dollars. Some 
boards seem to believe naively that all 
architects are equally competent. Of 48 
situations recently reviewed in which archi- 
tects had been employed, there were only 
nine in which the employing board had 
checked with other boards for whom the 
architect had worked and had gone to visit 
buildings! More of the 48 had been em- 
ployed because of “local residence” than 
for any other reason. Next most popular 
reason for employment was that “this ar- 
chitect had done work in this district 
previously.” Reasons ranged downward to 
“he was the first to apply,” and, in one 
situation, an architect got his name inserted 
in the board of education minute book 


construction costs, must mot (1) 


increase maintenance or 


To Reduce School Building Costs 


HAROLD W. BOLES 


Educational Consultant, Newark, Ohio 


through outright chicanery, and the board 
members, though chagrined at being duped, 
lacked the courage to tell him they didn’t 
want him! In several places an architect 
was employed “because he had a good sales 
talk.” One wonders whether citizens in all 
of the 48 districts will get full value for 
the fees paid the architect. 

A really practical guide by means of 
which a board of education can screen a 
number of architects and objectively record 
pertinent facts regarding each, to help 
determine which is most likely to do the 
best job in a given situation, is Klager’s 
“How to Select an Architect,” which ap- 
peared on pp. 43-44 of the April, 1958, 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Too often, neither 
the superintendent nor the members of the 
board have any conception of what they 
want the architect to do or of what quali- 
ties are important. 

7. Be certain the administration is prop- 
erly organized for dealing with building 
matters. Perhaps this advice seems unnec- 
essary. It is necessary, though, that board 
members realize that in a building pro- 
gram, even more than in the conduct of 
other official business, they must function 
as a team. They need to know and differ- 
entiate the functions of the board, the 
superintendent, the educational consultant, 
the staff. the public, the bond attorneys, 


the architect, the contractor, and all others 
concerned with or involved in the building 
program. They need a chronology of events, 
with the estimated minimum time required 
for each phase of the work. Above all, 
they need to realize that proper timing of 
the building program phases can save their 
constituents thousands of dollars. 

8. Thoroughly familiarize all members of 
the board of education with building prob- 
lems and procedures. Again, the advice 
may seem superfluous, and it is not in- 
tended as admonishment to superintend- 
ents. However, there are some superin- 
tendents who do not recognize the need 
for long-range planning, for educational 
specifications, for being conversant with 
financing procedures, etc. 

9. Select an architect with a modern 
concept of school design which considers 
function and utility. Architectural anach- 
ronisms are still being built. Some “old 
line” architectural firms are still designing as 
they did 30 or 40—or 50—years ago, with 
only minor and superficial changes. Some 
have designed a hundred school buildings. 
and others have designed one school a 
hundred times. Our fast-moving society 
demands the very best and very latest 
thinking from both educators and archi- 
tects if new school buildings are to serve 
their purpose at all satisfactorily for any 


operating cost, (2) reduce functional efficiency of the school, 
(3) cause safety or sanitation hazards, (4) increase insurance 
rates unduly. (5) decrease life expectancy of the school plant 
unduly, (6) limit future expansibility, or (7) make the school 
building unattractive. 

The list was reviewed and those items not measuring up 
to the above criteria for true economy were eliminated. 

Finally, the suggestions which qualified (267 in number) 
were listed in a questionnaire and submitted for rating of 
usefulness to the administrator and architect of each district 
which the various state departments of education recom- 
mended as having constructed recently a school at “lower than 
average costs.” Returned questionnaires from 86 schools in 
34 states were then analyzed and tabulated. 

The suggestions for avoiding unnecessary expenditures, in 
this article and those which follow, therefore, have actually 
been proved. The suggestions are listed in what the respond- 
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ents believed was an order of importance in contribution to 
economy in constructing their recognized well-planned, well- 
designed, and well-built schools! 

The accompanying article, first in a series, considers sug- 
gestions that the administration can use to economize in 
school construction. In following issues of the JouRNAL, 
suggestions will be presented in the areas of: 

2. Proper Educational Planning Can Help Reduce 
School Plant Costs 

. The Right Architect Can Save You Money 

. How To Save Money on Sites and Site Development 
. Equipment Is Important to Economy 

. Some Construction Methods Cost Less Than Others 
. Materials Used Can Vary Costs 

. Insist on Economical Engineering, Too 

(When the series is concluded, reprints of all the articles 


will be made available to you at minimum cost for study or 
reference. ) 
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appreciable number of years. Some build- 
ings being constructed today were educa- 
tionally obsolete three decades ago. Far 
too many structures, even now, are con- 
ceived in architecture first and a program 
is then adapted to fit. This is 
waste of money. 

10. Select an architect who is known to 
be cost Not all are so known. 
Some refuse to reveal cost data or to use 
any of the accepted techniques for re- 
ducing construction costs. Some persist in 
using cupolas, columns, belt courses, win- 
dow ledges, etc., which serve no 
purpose — but which cost money 

11. Finance the building with wisdom 
and forethought, so that emergency meas- 
ures need not be utilized. This is vital 
Any district in which new buildings re 
ceive no consideration until enrollments 
make them an emergency need is likely to 
have only a makeshift 
gram 
on an 


criminal 


CONSCLOUS 


useful 


educational pro- 
When buildings have to be financed 
emergency taxpavers 
pay a premium for the financing. 

12. Hold legal fees to a minimum. In 
many cases the city solicitor or the county 
prosecuting attorney is designated by law 
as the legal counsel (usually without fee) 
for the board of education. Nearly always 
a firm of bond attorneys must give an ap- 
proving opinion prior to the sale of school 
bonds and will, for little or no additional 
fee, carry out all phases of legal work 
necessary to the financing program. Hun- 
dreds of districts each year pay fees for 
legal counsel which they could have ob- 
tained at no additional 
from one of these two sources 

13. Plan any building project only as 
part of a long-range plan. A long-range 
plan is imperative if a hodge-podge of 
buildings is to be avoided. Make a plan 


basis. often 


cost or no cost 


for all building and plant improvement in 
your district for at least ten years. When 
circumstances force you to deviate (as they 
will), revise the whole plan and extend it 


for ten from that date. There are 
inadequate buildings all over the United 
States which are 
“today’s problems.” 
like Topsy, “just growed,” 
your educational program 
that neither is worth much. 
14. Leave all technical decisions to your 
architect. That is what he is being paid 
for, and even if you did get a poor one 
(which no board ever admits publicly but 
many may believe privately), he probably 
knows more about building than you do 
Make him explain his design and product 
suggestions, but don’t tell him what brick 
to use, what make of boiler to specify, etc. 
He studied those things, and in most states 
he will have passed a 
examination in addition. 
15. Exert every effort to make the bond 
issue attractive to potential buyers. Sup- 
ply all the information you can, and do 
it graciously and promptly. Don’t feel that 
the bond attorneys are trying to pry when 


years 
mute monuments to 
If your school plant, 
chances are 
did, 


too, and 


state registration 
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they ask for financial data. Remember, 
you will pay a lower interest rate if bond 
buyers are convinced that the district is 
in excellent financial condition. 

If you don’t prove the district is in 
good condition, buyers will assume you 
don’t do so because you can’t. 

16. Don’t saddle the architect with pre- 
conceived ideas about plan and materials. 
Don’t tell him “We want a school just 
exactly like they have over at Modern- 
ville.’ You are paying for the architect’s 
creativeness and ingenuity, even more than 
his specialized knowledge. Let him use 
them. Besides, he probably has found some 
ways he can improve on the Modernville 
job —even if ke designed it only a few 
months ago! If you don’t want creative- 
ness, hire a draftsman. It’s cheaper. 

17. Manage the sale of bonds carefully 
It is costly and wasteful to pay interest on 
borrowed funds while the principal is not 
being used. 

18. Make certain the architect is paid 
only the going rate of fee for the area. 
Not all the shysters practice law. Every 
profession has its quota, including archi- 
tecture. There are always a few whose 
concept of a fair fee is “all the traffic will 
bear.” Don’t look for a cut rate either. 
You often can find it, but it is usually no 
bargain. 

19. Don’t try to force completion time 
of a building project. It only costs you 
money. Say you direct that a building be 
finished in 12 months and the contractors 
think it will take 15 months. You try to 
force completion by stipulating that there 
will be a penalty or “liquidated damages” 
of $100 per working day for all time be- 
yond the 12 months. Your low bidder 
computes his bid and then adds $6.600 (3 
months 22 working days $100). In 
addition, you would have great difficulty 
collecting on such a provision in most 
states 

20. Seek bids at an advantageous time 
of year. Opinions seem to vary consider- 
ably on what that time of year is. and 
every month of the year was thought ad- 
vantageous by someone in the study from 
which these suggestions were taken. How- 
ever, in this study the months most fa- 
vored and the number of persons favoring 
them were: March, 7; December. Feb- 
ruary, 5; June, 5; September, 5 

21. Select the architect on the basis of 
competence and disregard where he lives 
or whom he knows. The fact that “he’s a 
local boy” won’t make your critics less 
vocal if the building is substandard. Only 
if two architects are exactly equal in all 
other respects should you give advantage 
to one who lives in your town — or belongs 
to your lodge. 

22. Try to get building codes liberalized 
to allow greater freedom in design. Many 
codes are more antiquated than the Model 
T —and were written about the time that 
mechanical marvel was designed. Some al- 


low only completely fireproof construc- 


tion, even in today’s one-story schools. 
Some codes require “fireproofing” of steel 
even in one story structures and some re- 
quire plastering of all walls and ceilings. 
The only beneficiary of these provisions 
is the plasterer’s union. 

23. Don’t invoke a penalty or “liqu- 
dated damages” clause against contractors. 
If you do, you will likely have to prove 
that it actually cost the board of educa- 
tion the sum you propose to withhold 
from the contractor. It is often hard to 
prove, and sometimes it’s impossible. 

24. Employ the architect on a fixed fee 
—that is, a percentage of the budgeted 
amount rather than of the actual contract 
sum — so the architect employed will not 
be tempted to spend more to make more. 
By this method, you also avoid penalizing, 
financially, an architect who 
money by bringing in bids 
budget. 

25. If more than one building project is 
being planned, take bids on all the buaild- 
ings at the same time. What is a week, a 
month, a few months, or even a year com- 
pared to the 40 or 50 years a building will 
probably stand? It may save real money 
if you bid projects so a contractor moves 
equipment in and out of town only once 
and if he can shift workers from one job 
to another at will. 

26. Make certain that provisions exist 
for revising building codes at least every 
five years—and that the codes are re- 
vised frequently in view of new construc- 
tion techniques and materials develop- 
ments. You may have to lobby more than 
a little in your state legislature to ac- 
complish this— and you will have power- 
ful opposition. Established trades like to 
keep new trades out, and ditto for ma- 
terials manufacturers and distributors 

27. Finance buildings if at all possible 
on a pay-as-you-go basis or on short term 
bonds (no longer than ten years). You 
pay about $115,550 interest at 3! per 
cent on a $600,000 bond issue retired in 
ten years, but the same issue costs $168,- 
000 in interest charges if retired in 15 
years at the same rate, or $220,500 if re- 
tired in 20 years. On the 25-year retire- 
ment plan which is so popular in many 
states, the interest cost on a $600,000 
bond issue at 3% per cent is $273,000 
The only persons for whom the longer 
period is a bargain are those who won't 
be there after ten vears. By using the 
shorter terms you also regain bonding 
capacity more quickly so as to be prepared 
for future building needs —and no one 
foresees the end of such needs for most 
communities. 

28. Let building contracts on a “cost 
plus” basis? The very few persons who 
advocated this measure indicates that such 
a procedure is no substitute for true com- 
petitive bidding. Apparently 
there are some instances where it can 
result in a saving. 


saves you 
below the 


however, 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 





Developing 


Progressive Maintenance 


A. RICHARD KING 


Administrative Assistant, Edmonds, Wash., School District No. 15 


The board of Directors of Edmonds 
School District No. 15, Edmonds, Wash., 
recently awarded the custodians of the 
district an across-the-board raise of $100 
with an additional $200 to the night wax- 
ing crew. This raise represents a substantial 
portion of the savings expected from the 
new waxing program and will bring maxi- 
mum salaries for regular custodians to 
$4,140, which is nearly up to the $4,200 
needed for maximum social security bene- 
fits. Both the waxing program and the 
raise are typical results of the near-ideal 
working relationships which exist between 
the administration and the custodians of 
the district. 

In the past ten years, Edmonds School 
District 15 has grown from three elemen- 
tary and one high school to nine elementary 
schools in operation, two in construction 
and two in planning stages, two operating 
junior high schools and a third being 
planned, and a new senior high school 
with a second planned. The custodial staff 
has doubled in the past five years. Such 
growth and its attendant problems has 
required enlightened administrative policy 
and a high caliber of employee. Both are 
evident throughout the district 


A Novel Program 

The ‘waxing program” grew out of a 
suggestion from a night custodian. It was 
simplicity in itself. Form a regular crew 
to circulate on schedule among the build- 
ings and do all the waxing of floors. This 
reduces the load on the other custodians 
to the point where one man could be re- 
moved from the staff of some new schools. 
(Actually, where the district had expected 
to hire ten additional men this year, only 
seven were needed, resulting in direct sav- 
ing of three salaries.) The results expected 
are more consistent and uniform mainte- 
nance of floors. lower wax bills, and greater 
efficiency of regular custodians because of 
removal of an onerous and time-consuming 
task. 

Naturally, there was some resistance to 
reduction of the usual custodial staff in 
each school. This was discussed thoroughly 
at the regular monthly meetings of the 
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custodians until it was decided that the 
advantages inherent in the plan made it 
worth trying, especially when part of the 
savings were to be used directly as salary 
raises. So the program was put into effect 
on a year’s trial. It will be evaluated con- 
tinually as the year passes and will be 
either adopted permanently with modifica- 
tions or discarded at the end of the year. 

The essence of the administrative-custo- 
dial relationship in Edmonds district which 
makes such group planning and achieve- 
ment possible lies in recognition of indi- 
vidual worth and a complete flexibility of 
procedures dependent upon a continuing 
study-experiment program. All head custo- 
dians participate in regular monthly meet- 
ings at which everything from disinfectant 
to discipline is considered. No ideas are 
rejected without discussion. Meetings are 
presided over by Building and Maintenance 
Supervisor John Kochrian who says, “I 


never have to tell anybody anything. A 
question comes up; it gets beat around the 
meeting, and the solution comes out 

just like that! If it doesn’t work it comes 
up again and the same process repeats 
itself until it gets ironed out. These men 
know what they’re doing better than I do.” 
John Kochrian is first of all a certificated 
and experienced teacher who continually 
emphasizes the fact that the schools exist 
solely for the purpose of educating chil- 
dren. All activities and individuals con- 
cerned with school operation must be 
geared toward promoting the teacher-pupil 
relationship. 

The monthly conferences of head cus- 
todians, begun two years ago by Mr. 
Kochrian, are an important factor in the 
smooth operation of custodial services. Not 
only is communication improved and the 
continual evaluation of all phases of the 
program made possible, but the status level 
of custodians is raised. They meet in the 
same manner as any professional group in 
the district; there is a real importance 
attached to the meetings; results of the 
meetings are positive and apparent. These 
meetings promote the custodians’ interest 
in their work and feeling of belonging in 
the district. 


Typical Custodians 

Individuals are, of course, the secret to 
any successful operation. What sort of in- 
dividuals are sought and employed to pro- 
duce such high caliber of performance as 
Edmonds enjoys? Mr. Kochrian summed 
up the typical employee as the ideal he 
looks for in offering employment. “First of 
all, they are, or have been, skilled in a 
trade or craft. They have worked in various 
jobs connected with defense or construction 
or maintenance and they could still be 
working in such jobs if they wished. They 
are property owners, residents of the dis- 
trict, and have come to realize that there 
is more to living than chasing around after 
a few extra dollars. Custodial salaries aren't 


(Concluded on page 65) 


Shown with two maintenance men inspecting an air compressor 
at the Edmonds, Wash., high school is the district supervisor, 
Mr. John Kochrian. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS vs. PUBLICITY 
WE SAW it ourselves, or we would not believe it: a scrap- 
book, one of a continuing series, filled with newspaper clip- 
pings gathered together by the public relations director of 
a good-sized school system and representing his labors in 
its behalf. Now let’s turn the pages and see what one school 
system advertises itself as doing to merit community support. 

Goodness — it seems that most of the activity is the 
superintendent’s, and that not all of it is school related. 
Here he is ducking for apples at the Daughters of Kriemhild 
ball. And standing on his head to advertise National Hat 
Week. And wearing a bit and nose bag to preach the gospel 
of humaneness. And marching in the “Don’t-Buy-Another- 
Depression” parade. And here are the records of his many 
speeches — especially that classic on the “Wit and Humor 
of the Backwoods from 1837 to 1859.” And the calendar 
of his leavings and returnings. And his utterances on every 
conceivable subject. One can almost hear the citizenry say 
gratefully each morning and evening as they open their 
papers, “O busy, talented, myriad-minded man, how fortunate 
that we have you to lead our schools.” 

Of course there are other items clipped and pasted in the 
scrapbook. There is the account of how the children of the 
Fanny Fern school had a nature picnic and fell into the 
creek. And the cute story of why every Friday p.m. all 
grades above the third of the Aaron Burr school spend two 
hours roller skating at the Moonlight rink. And the project 
at the Happy Hollow school of promoting international un- 
derstanding by an exchange of letters with the Igorotes. 
(Unfortunately the flow of epistolary traffic thus far has 
been wholly east to west, but that’s easily explained by the 
likely lack of pencils at the other end.) And so, as the 
familiar line from the musical show goes, et cetera, et cetera. 

Then there is something about individual children. Items 
dealing with broken bones, with hair dyed green, with 
lengthy vacations taken with parents in exotic places dur- 
ing periods in which school is in session, with pranks, 
escapades, and witty sayings, with the kindergarten child 
who has two hearts. 

And so by exemplary industry and a promoter’s activities, 
one public school system is being interpreted to its com- 
munity. We can well imagine the solid foundations of 
good will through accurate understanding upon which the 
strong walls of moral and financial support are being 
reared. How when the money runs low the burghers will 
hurry to open the tax sluices to pour in additional golden 
floods, saying one to another, “We’ve got good schools. 
They’re teaching the kids the 3 R’s and other important 
things. They’re making good citizens of them. They really 
get down to the important part of their business.” In the 
terse and eloquent Coolidgean phrase, — “Oh yeah?” 

Somehow it seems hard for us to get out of our heads 
the idea that not all publicity is good public relations. 
Many years ago an automobile manufacturer is reported to 
have remarked, “I don’t care what they say about me 
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and my car as long as they keep on talking about us.” It 
would seem, though, that even for the person, period, and 
product, this was oversimplification, and that as customers 
grow more discriminating, tub-thumping, which brings yokels 
to the medicine show trestle and sells nostrums, is not the 
best publicity routine for marketing automobiles or for 
marshaling strong support for public education among an 
ever more intelligent, more critical clientele. 

Public relations would do well to keep constantly in mind 
the Scriptural wisdom: “When the blind lead the blind 
they shall both fall into the pit.” And presumably, when 
the blind attempt to lead the seeing, the seeing will stop 
far short of the brink, and the blind will fall in alone. 

The great, essential jobs of public schools are not to 
be found in the day-to-day biographies of administrators, 
nor in “cute” stories, nor in sensational chitchat, nor in the 
record of the exceptional and spectacular. Obviously there 
is more to good public relations than publicity, and fortu- 
nately most school people have the sense to see the point. 

— William M. Lamers. 


+ _ 


SCHOOL BOARDS COMMENDED 

IN ITS three sectional conventions for 1958 the American 
Association of School Administrators adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the close working relationship 
which has been developed in recent years with the National 
School Boards Association. The superintendents also adopted 
the following statement of appreciation of the work of lay 
school boards: 

“The Association recognizes the tremendous contribution 
which lay board members have made to the growth and 
progress of the American public school throughout its his- 
tory. Through membership on local school boards, citizens 
have retained control and policy determination of this vital 
phase of American life close to the people who are most 
concerned. We commend board members throughout the 
nation for their high type of public service and the quality 
of their educational leadership. We further commend the 
wise school board members who have continued to differ- 
entiate between policy and administrative responsibilities. 
As administrators, we would encourage all boards to con- 
sider carefully their responsibilities, differentiating them 
from those of the superintendent of schools who should 
truly be considered the chief administrative officer.” 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


NOW that we’re leading Russia in the satellite olympics, 
3 to 2, and all’s right with the world once again, the smoke 
produced by the spurt of charges and countercharges con- 
cerning the plus and minus of American education is settling 
and we see that the school scene has remained substantially 
unaltered. School bond issues are still having difficulty 
being approved; there are still double sessions in our schools 
with the future threatening more; capable and enthusiastic 
teachers are still leaving the classrooms for fields that promise 
monetary compensation equal to their talent and effort. 

If these hysteric bursts of concern for our country’s 
schools, however, have accomplished nothing more than cause 
school boards and their administrative staffs to scrutinize 
the curriculum in the light of the demands of a technological 
age, and, more importantly, the demands of every individual 
student, a healthy improvement over educational program- 
ming derived from the gossamer ramblings of omniscient 
“educational theorists” has been achieved. 
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- 2 Our school is a 
Happy School! 


Make YOUR school a happy school with attractive, 
comfortable GRIGGS Tempo desks and chairs. The 
GRIGGS Tempo line of stay-in-style desks, chairs and 
tables, in five happy colors will lend the happy look 
to your classrooms. Illustrated are the Tempo desk 
No. 970 and chair No. 940. Desk has large, usable 
work top, ample storage shelves, and plenty of 
“moving around” room. The sturdy, comfortable 
No. 940 chair comes in eight proportioned 
sizes for a correct fit for any size youngster. 
The GRIGGS Distributor in your area is 
ready to furnish quotations. Write 
GRIGGS for catalog of the complete 


Tempo line. . 
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NO. 970 DESK 
NO. 940 CHAIR 


BQUIPMENT, INC., Belton, Texas 
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Who should deliver — 


The Commencement Address 


RALPH N. SCHMIDT 


Chairman, Department of Speech 


—and what should he say? 


Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, N. Y. 


Do you remember last June’s commence 
ment speaker? You probably do. Do you 
remember what he said, the message which 
he left with his hearers? You probably 
don’t. Do the graduates of 1957 remember 
him and his message? Probably not. Why 
not? 

It is my belief that the majority of 
commencement speakers are poorly chosen 
and that the speeches which they present 
are too often inept, inappropriate, and far 
from memorable —if not actually incom- 
prehensible 

What is commencement? Not only is it 
the time at which diplomas or degrees are 
granted, it is the occasion on which parents 
friends, and the community (as well as 
faculty. administration, and school board) 
publicly congratulate the young peopie who 
have successfully met the requirements for 
graduation and share with them in their 
natural elation 

Why then, if the purpose of commence- 
ment is to honor the graduates, and if it 
is for them that the entire occasion is 
designed — why then are they ignored by 
those choosing the speaker and by the 
speaker in choosing his message? Can it 
be because the speaker is chosen for reasons 
other than those implied in the occasion? 
Can it be because his message is aimed at 
accomplishing something other than is de- 
manded by the occasion? 

Who actually chooses the commencement 
speaker for your school? The high school 
principal? The superintendent of schools? 
The senior class adviser? The president of 
the school board? A committee of the 
faculty? A committee of the school board? 
The graduates-to-be themselves? There 
may be a direct correlation between the 
kind of commencement speech and the 
selecting agent! 

Too often the speaker is selected because 
he holds a position of prominence, or be- 
cause he is a friend of the selecting official. 
or because he is a professor at some college 
or university where the selecting official 
went to school — or because he is on the 
“right side” of a question which the select- 
ing official would like to have impressed 
on the community, or —or-—or.. . The 
number of reasons which have nothing at 
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all to do with the purpose of commence- 
ment is legion! 

Most of the reasons given above are 
not the reasons for selection when the 
graduates-to-be have the deciding power 
They have no ‘axes to grind,” no favors 
to repay, no favors to seek. They want 
someone who understands them, whom they 
understand, and who will speak to them in 
a way and on a subject which will be for 
them memorable. 

They do not want a survey of “world 
conditions now confronting us.” ‘‘Educa- 
tional conditions which must be remedied” 
have no pertinency for this occasion in so 
far as they are concerned. They have heard 
before, and are tired of hearing, that “the 
future of this country, yea, the destiny of 
the world, lies on your shoulders.” 


The Speaker Sought 

The graduate-to-be is hoping for a 
speaker who really speaks — not one who 
reads interminably from manuscript. He 
is hoping for audible, clear, and distinct 
delivery. He is hoping that the message of 
the occasion will be one prepared for this 
occasion, not one taken from the files, 
given a hasty “look through” in the way of 
preparation, and “revised” by the substitu- 
tion of humorous stories of recent vintage 
for those of last year and the year before. 

While most listeners prefer a speech 
which consists of one ostensibly humorous 
story after another to one consisting of 
one platitude and generalization after an- 
other, they really prefer a speech prepared 
with them in mind. 

What they are looking for primarily is 
a man or woman trained and skilled in 
the art of speaking, and only secondarily 
for a man or woman with a reputation 
and prestige in educational, professional, 
industrial, governmental, or business fields. 
They want someone who will take the 
time to discover “all of the available means 
of persuasion” in their circumstances and 
situation in order to make memorable a 
simple, universal truth which they can 
remember as long as they live, which will 
be meaningful to them immediately and 
become even more so as they gain in ma- 
turity and stature in the years following 











their graduation. They want that thought 
developed for them by all of the means 
available: illustration, example, comparison 
and contrast, quotation from authority, 
etc., pertinent to or drawn from their own 
lives, those of the people living in their 
community, those of men and women of 
the contemporary world. They want that 
universal thought applied to their 
announced plans for the future 

They want to be the center of attention, 
the focal point of the speaker’s message 
and the speaker’s concern. This is their 
graduation, not the chance for the principal 
or superintendent to impress the commun- 
ity with how well he has done his job, or 
for the school board to convince the com- 
munity that a new schoolhouse should be 
built, or for a politician to secure support 
for a legislative proposal. 

Where can such a speaker be found? 
They are all around you, but they must be 
discovered! One superintendent was forced 
to accept a “mere member of the faculty” 
of an area institution of higher education 
when a last minute cancellation by the 
“name” speaker already under contract 
made it impossible for him to secure the 
services of administrative officials because 
their services were already elsewhere en- 
gaged. He found that this faculty member 
presented an address far superior to any 
which high priced talent had previously 
delivered, an address which considered and 
reached the graduating seniors and every 
person in the auditorium. He called it a 
“truly memorable” address. 

Another superintendent permits the grad- 
uates-to-be in his school to make the choice 
of the commencement speaker. One year 
they heard the judge of a prize speaking 
contest give his suggestions and criticisms 
to the contestants in such a down-to-earth 
and helpful way that they insisted he be 
asked to give their commencement address 

Who will be your commencement speaker 
this June? Will he be a “big name”? Will 
he be chosen for who and what he is, or 
will he be chosen for what he has done in 
the past and can do again to make of the 
commencement exercises a “truly memor- 
able” occasion? Can you afford to ignore 
the purpose of commencement ? 


own 
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M4 SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Serves better... 
lasts /onger 


Modern ASE school furniture and lockers 
are quality built to last longer. They give 
superior and lasting service through years 
of hard use. Protective Bonderite coating 
anchors paint to metal . . . assures a per- 
manent, handsome finish. Choice of nine 
modern colors, top materials of linoleum, 
Textolite or Formica. Write now for more 
information or call your ASE dealer. 


ASE Offers a Complete Line of Fine 
School Furniture 


DESKS + CHAIRS « L-UNITS * TABLES * CREDENZAS 
BOOKCASES * FILING CABINETS * LOCKERS 
STORAGE CABINETS « BLUEPRINT FILES 


See your nearest dealer or write for information 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Aurora, Illinois 
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The Board Led the Way 
to Higher Salaries 


CHARLES W. LAFFERTY 


Superintendent of Schools, District No. 97, Oak Park, Ill. 


It has always been my good fortune to 
be associated with school board members 
who were far ahead of me in vision con- 
cerning the basic purposes of the school 
in our democratic society. I have usually 
had to go at top speed to keep up with 
their thinking on how our goals should be 
attained. This is the story of last night’s 
board meeting when they ran over me. 

A new salary schedule was to be con- 
sidered so the meeting was well attended. 
The board had been studying the problem 
of salaries for sometime, had held joint 
meetings with the faculty salary committee, 
and had had several sessions on this sub- 
ject with the administrative staff. For this 
final meeting, I had prepared recommenda- 
tions for a new salary schedule, which I 
imagine showed a certain amount of cour- 
age —i.e., in the timid manner of school 
superintendents. Most of the faculty agreed 
that the recommendations constituted a 
fairly reasonable proposal. 

It provided for a schedule which would 
be considerably better than the average 
for our section of the state of Illinois, 
though by no means exceptional. The pro- 
posal embodied increases in starting salaries 
of from $300 to $500 and an increase in 
the yearly increment of $75 and increases 
of maximums from $350 to $2,500. 

Our present schedule for classroom 
teachers provides for a minimum salary 
of $4,200 and a maximum $7,500. We 
were suggesting amendments calling for a 
$4,500 minimum and a $10,000 maximum. 
Having outlined these proposals, I sat back 
and watched the board promptly take the 
schedule apart, expand it in all directions, 
and with the assist of a few timely ideas 
from faculty members and administrative 
staff who were present, come up with an 
excellent revision. 

While this was going on, I was mentally 
dashing around with a butterfly net trying 
to corral the ideas as they popped up. 
After the firing stopped and the smoke 
had cleared away, I checked the score with 
the following results in relation to my 
proposals: 


1. Starting salaries were up an additional 
$100 to $300. 

2. Yearly increments were up an additional 
$25 to $100. 

3. Maximum salaries were up $100 to $2,000. 
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4. Additional intermediate schedules had 
been added to make it possible for the teacher 
to earn salary increases through smaller pro- 
fessional steps in their first years. 

5. The minimum for the new schedule be- 
came $4,600 and the maximum $12,000 





In adopting this schedule the 
declared 


board 
it was done for three general 
purposes : 

1. To secure a faculty of professionally 
competent persons capable of providing 
the quality of education for the Oak Park 
elementary schools that is desired by the 
patrons of this school district. 

2. To encourage the professional growth 
of the present faculty members and pro- 
vide for them a standard of living appro- 
priate to the expectations of this commu- 
nity. 

3. To attract outstanding professional 
persons to fill vacancies on the faculty 
when these occur. 

As I reflect on the proceedings in the 
light of this new day, I am convinced that 
there is a moral here which should be 
noted by all chief school administrators: 

MORAL: School board members, fac- 
ulty, and the administrative staff can get 
a lot done for the educational program if 
the superintendent doesn’t get in the way. 


“Miss Sogge, please call my wife and ask 
her to lay out my fishing tackle, I am going 
to encourage progress.” 


Changing Role of Elementary Principals 


The changing role of the elementary 
school principal is one which places him 
in the position of key leadership in the 
shaping of our society. Mrs. Mary E. 
Pence, president of the board of education 
of the elementary school district of Fern- 
dale, Mich., in an address before the 
Elementary Principals’ Association of the 
Michigan Education Association, pointed 
out that the principal’s role is changing 
to one of participation in all facets of the 
educational life of the community in and 
around the school. To a considerable ex- 
tent, he determines the function of his 
school and its usefulness to the community 
in which it is a vital part of the activities 
and life of that area. Because of the 
changing role, many new qualifications are 
being looked for in assigning men and 
women to this important position. 


1. Does he have a broad background of 
training and proficiency ? 

2. Is he alert to the changing world about 
him and of the needs of that world? 

3. Is he in good physical and mental health? 

4. Is he prepared for effective educational 
leadership ? 

5. How much value does he place on good 
relations? 

6. Is he sincerely working for the good of 
the children under his supervision? Is he 
constantly seeking new ways to provide a 
better program ? 


Today, it is unusual for a school build- 
ing to be dark at night because there is 


always some activity going on many nights 
of the week. It is necessary for the princi- 
pal to be available, to talk with parents, 
to speak at a parent-teacher meeting, to 
supervise recreation activities, to partici- 
pate in round-table discussions, girl scouts 
and boy scouts meetings. 

The principal is a public relations rep- 
resentative at all activities. In addition to 
his public relations responsibilities, he is 
frequently asked to provide leadership 
within the school in curriculum, instruc- 
tion, guidance, health, welfare, functioning 
of the school plant, and protection of 
school property. 

He must be an able administrator and 
guide of the community, school, and other 
educational programs, and he must be will- 
ing to accept special assignments and co- 
ordinate various services. 

The demands on the vitality of the 
principal are terrific. His workday is becom- 
ing longer and his evenings and week ends 
are seldom his own. He is called upon to 
write or to speak, to take part in commun- 
ity work or conference groups, or to assist 
in educational development at regional, 
state, and national levels. 

If a community wishes its educational 
program to continue to go forward and 
to utilize persons with these leadership 
qualifications in positions of administration, 
it must make sure that the position of 
administrator holds elements of attractive- 
ness. One positive way of doing this is to 
reflect this in the salary schedule. 
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So nice to grow up... 


with Samsonite 


... from grade school to her senior 
year in high school, Samsonite will 
continue to develop fresh ideas in 
furniture .. . to make her life in 

the classroom even more unforgettable! 


’ Ted a zy 


This future Valedictorian is getting her start 


in Samsonite’s exclusive PlastiShield chair 








Modern design.. Versatility 


[— ; >) SAMSONITE 
— XC USIVE M PLASTISHIELD 
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>) After years of careful research, Samsonite has discovered 
ge that vinyl laminated to steel through a pressurized heat 
process—actually resists damage better. Though this re- 
markable new material has the look of linen, it is virtu- 
ally indestructible. Guaranteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
to be stain-proof, slash-proof, burn-proof — in short — 


e mischief-proof! 






This is 

Samsonite’s 

that off with the student chair. 
Can be used as desk or table. 

Available with open front book-boxes, or 
with lift lid and closed front book-box. 
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PIVOT BACK. SUPPORT 

with swivel on two-point suspensien. 
Cushioned contact points insure 
silent pivoting action. 
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Strength... 
surface ...that's Samsonite 


This is 

Samsonite’s 
TRAPEZOID 

TABLE 

that can be arranged 
in many geometric 
combinations. 

As a single unit, it’s a 
desk for two or three 
students. Two tables with 
the long sides flush 


together form an hexagonal SAMSONITE 
“round” table with six COLORS 
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trength without weight. 
, Electrically welded. 
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The Foster Junior High School of Seattle, Wash. ° 
uses Samsonite furniture. In this classroom, 

30 students can sit comfortably—with plenty of 

aisle room—in Samsonite’s mobile Tablet-Desk. 







1958—-biggest school J 
enrollment ever! OVERCROW DED ° 


You need Samsonite’s exclusive 


iShield 


-.and Samsonite’s original 


ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Because actual tests proved conclusively that Samsonite can 
withstand over 1,000 pounds without bending, buckling, or 
sagging an inch — Samsonite is acknowledged the world’s 
strongest all-steel folding chair. 





Write Today for your free Samsonite School Fur- 
niture catalogue. We'll send you Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield discs, so you can make the PlastiShield torture 
test yourself. 
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SHWAYDER BROS., INC., Classroom Furniture 
Division, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 


(Concluded from page 55) 


as high as industrial salaries, but a cus- 
todian doesn’t have to drive 20-50 miles 
a day through heavy traffic to get to his 
job. He isn’t faced with seasonal layoffs 
He works around people he knows and 
lives with and he becomes a recognized 
part of his community. He has regular 
vacations, sick leave, and social security. 
Our men are mature but not old. In a 
sense they have a dedication similar to 
teachers and have come to recognize a 
potential achievement level in life beyond 
simple cash calculation. That we have such 
men is shown by the fact that, as far as 
any of us can remember, only one man has 
ever just simply quit. We v cog’ our cus- 
todians highly and try to show it.’ 

Typical of two extremes in on of em- 
ployment in Edmonds District are head 
custodians E. J. “Tommy” Thompson of 
Edmonds High School and Rollo Hill of 
Forest Crest Elementary School who sepa- 
rately voiced the same view, “I never 
worked for a finer outfit in my life than 
this school district.” Mr. Thompson has 
seen three generations of Edmonds stu- 
dents pass through his school while Mr. 
Hill, although a long-time resident of the 
district, has worked only three years as 
custodian. 

Then there is Boyd Turner, head cus- 
todian at Esperance School and in his 
eighth year in the district, who said, “A 
man here knows he is a part of the or- 
ganization and a part of the community. 
We feel like we belong to the school group. 
We are accepted and our work is appre- 
ciated. Naturally we take a big interest 
in it.” 

Mr. Turner was a charter member and 
one of the organizers of the Building Serv- 
ice Employees Union, Local 120, which this 
year won its first signed contract with 
Edmonds School District, establishing a 
union — but not a closed shop. 

An example of the union’s concept of 
“working together’ came in a recent bond 
authorization election. The union made a 
donation toward campaign expenses that 
was larger than all other donations com- 
bined and individual custodians gave ines- 
timable amounts of time in making personal 
contacts aimed at getting out the vote. 
The bond election was successful. 

The union and the administration have 
had excellent relations. No small part of 
this is due to the attitude and philosophy 
of Superintendent Harold E. Silvernail. His 
attitude toward working men is a personal 
one. “My father was a shingle weaver,” 
he said, “Working from paycheck to pay- 
check and sometimes a long time in be- 
tween. ‘Security’ and the ‘good things of 
life’ were just words in those days. A man 
had all he could do to keep himself and 
his family alive. Things are a whole lot 
better nowadays but we still have some 
way to go. When I deal with men con- 
cerning wages and working conditions, I 
think of my father and the good things 
I’d have liked him to have. Any employer, 
and especially a school district, must invest 
directly in its employees and must let them 
know that they are a valuable asset.” 
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Zuality-/FURNITURE 


for all SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


ALL SCIENCE CATALOG NO. 
STUDENT'S TABLE ‘ A-1360-E.C 


These new perimeter type tables offer unlimited design possibilities and 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide 
numerous advantages for new construction design as well as for use in 
remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories. 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. 


Write Dept. 1224 for Brochure Number 12. It’s Free. 


LEONARD PETERSON 4 Co., INC. 


1222 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Fifteen Halsey Taylor coolers, of the type 
shown, were specified for this modern high 
school, being erected in St. Louis. 


Architects and school authorities recog- 


nize the fact that such a specification assures 
the utmost degree of sanitation and conveni- 
ence, as well as dependability in performance. 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


nena by alacy Taylor 





SCHOOL LAW 





Reasonably Improved 


Highways 


for School Purposes 


In their 
applicable legal 
school district operations, school-board 
members must give careful consideration 
not only to the provisions of pertinent 
statutes (as enacted by the various legis- 
latures) but also to the constructions 
placed upon such statutes by their ap- 
propriate state courts 

The terminology employed in legislative 
enactments is usually (and understandably ) 
so general in its nature, that the actual 
legality of a related specific action by a 
public school agency must frequently be 
determined by a court interpretation of 
the statute’s meaning 

An interesting case’ involving this aspect 
of day-to-day board operations 
cently decided in Nebraska. 


efforts to with the 


relating to 


comply 
requirements 


was re- 


Facts of the Case 

School District No. 228 of Holt County 
sought to enjoin the Nebraska State Board 
of Education from classifying the district’s 
two-year high school as non-operative and 
from enforcing a ruling of non-approval 
of the school. The effect of this ruling 
was to deny high school tuition advantages 
to the district. 

In the trial court the plea of the district 
was dismissed. This judgment was 
being appealed. 

The facts showed that on March 1, 1956, 
the state board notified the local district 
of the “non-operative” status of the school, 
which was located at Amelia in Holt 
County 

The primary ground for the state board's 
contention that the district high school 
was nonoperative (and hence not entitled 
to certain statutory tuition benefits) was 
the provision of the existing Nebraska 
statutes which provided: “If for three 
consecutive years the enrollment of an 
existing Class II district shall be . . . less 
than ten pupils in the case of a district 
maintaining a two-year high school, such 
district shall not continue to operate 
if such two-year high school shall be with- 


now 


School District No. 228 of Holt County v. State 
Board of Education et al.; N.W. 2d 8 
(Neb.) (1957) in the West National Reporter Sysiem 


cited as 82 


66 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Jersey City, N. J. 


in fifteen miles on a reasonably improved 
highway of any high school.” 

It was conceded that District No. 228 
was a Class II school district, and that the 
enrollment in its two-year high school 
grades was less than ten pupils. 

The nearest high school to Amelia was 
at Chambers. One of the two roads be- 
tween Amelia and Chambers, was 11 miles 
long and hence was within the 
requirement of the statute. 


15-mile 


Issues of the Case 

The specific issue involved in this case 
was whether or not the Nebraska State 
Board of Education was correct in declar- 
ing the high school at Amelia inoperative 
because the distance between it and the 
high school at Chambers was less than 
15 miles via a “reasonably improved high- 
way.” This narrow issue was, of course, 
of particular interest only to School Dis- 
trict No. 228 

Of much greater significance to Nebraska 
school boards in general—as well as to 
school boards in the other states — would 
be the views of the court as to what con- 
stitutes ‘a reasonably improved highway.” 
This term will be readily recognized by 
school board members as one occurring 
frequently in statutes and administrative 
rules and regulations relating to the trans- 
portation of public school pupils. 


Findings of the Court 

In its consideration of the clause “a 
reasonably improved highway” the court 
first noted that the Nebraska legislature 
had here “used words of common usage 
and understanding to express its intent. 

. The use of common experience as a 
glossary is necessary to meet the practical 
demands of legislation.” 

In like fashion, it pointed out, “we must 
draw upon common experience in reaching 
an understanding of the terms used.” In 
this connection, it emphasized, “effect must 
be given, if possible, to all [the] several 
parts [of a statute being construed]. No 
sentence, clause, or word should be rejected 
as meaningless or superfluous, if it can be 
avoided; but the subject of the enactment 
and the language employed, in its plain, 


ordinary, and popular sense, should be 
taken into account, in order to determine 
the legislative will.” 

The court then turned to an analysis of 
the term “reasonably improved highway.” 

The word highway, it pointed out, was 
one of variable meaning. However, the 
opinion went on: “We think it clear that 
the legislature did not use the word in 
the sense of a highway designated as a 
part of the state highway system . 
sO construe it would be to restrict its 
meaning. Bi 

“As here used, we think the word high- 
way means a public road of general use 
by the public in travel from place to place.” 

The court then considered the term “im- 
proved.” In this connection it said: “We 
think it is used here in thé sense of being 
made better for travel by human effort. 
This includes one or more of the elements 
of grading, elevating or lowering a road- 
bed, surfacing, drainage, and like better- 
ments. The extent of the improvement 
required is indicated by the qualifying 
word ‘reasonably.’ 

“We think the word reasonably is here 
used in the sense of sufficiently. That is, 
the highway must be improved sufficiently 
to meet the normal demands put upon its 
use by children of school age required to 
attend school regularly.” An element to be 
considered here, the present court added, 
was “the use of the automobile by school 
children as a common means of transpor- 
tation.’ It noted that the legislature had 
recognized this fact by providing that a 
minor over the age 14 years (with cer- 
tain exceptions) might be issued a limited 
permit to drive a motor vehicle to and 
from the school building where he attended 
school. 

The court then considered the appli- 
cability of these interpretations to the 
cited 11-mile road connecting Amelia and 
Chambers. It noted first that a particular 
one- to one and a half-mile stretch was 
the specific portion of the road in dispute. 

In relation to this disputed length of 
road the opinion noted the following per- 
tinent testimony: (1) It (the disputed 
portion) was from one to six feet below 
the surface of the land on either side. (2) 
Its base was a light powdery-type sand 
which was readily blown away. (3) It was 
without adequate drainage. (4) Its use was 
blocked quickly by winter snows, spring 
frosts, and heavy rains. (5) In the coarse 
of a year, it would be impassable from 
ten days to three weeks or more. (6) 
And, there was no evidence that any effort 
had been (or was intended to be) made 
to improve it by regrading or reshaping. 

The opinion then concluded: “We find 
no fact basis in this record to support a 
finding that this length of road is a reason- 
ably improved highway within the legisla- 
tive intent. In fact it is not an improved 
highway in any sense. Man’s use and 
nature’s forces have worsened instead of 
bettered it for travel.” 

Accordingly, the judgment of the trial 
court — which had, in effect, approved 
the state Board’s classification of the road 
as “reasonably improved highway” — was 
reversed. The state board of education was 
thus enjoined from enforcing its ruling that 
the local district high school 
operative. 


was non- 
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to serve 
them best... 


When you select school furniture, 
remember Arlington gives you more of 
the many things you need. All units are 
designed to provide student comfort . . . and to aid 
in proper posture. Many models are built with desk 
height adjustment for fitting 
each desk to each child. Desk tops are finished in 
maple-grained plastic offering an exceptionally 
smooth and glare-free surface that is also unusually 
resistant to wear. Arlington structural features for adding 
years to equipment life include exclusive leg yoke design, 
extra strong frame assembly and smooth one-piece 
steel book boxes. 


In appearance, Arlington school furniture is modern and colorful. 
A complete choice of metal color finishes permits selection to 
meet any decorative need. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY ° ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
quality equipment...a dependable source of supply for over 50 years 
: 1 


For Complete Information 
write for your free copy of the 
new Arlington 1958 Catalog. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Legal Aspects of Scheol Board 
Operation 


By R. R. Hamilton and E. E 
Cloth, xi-199 pp., $4.95. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y 

\ law school dean and a college professor 
of education have combined forces to present 
in th.s book a broad overview of legal aspects 
of school operation from the standpoint of 
the scheol board. The authors have sought 
to present the law as the courts have dec'ded 
it to be, and to analyze and generalize the 
inte: tat.ons given to the statutes, the rules 
and regulations, and the common law. More 
than m scheolmen writers on the subject 
they have avoided their own value judgments 
and desires and have quite generally allow d 
the dec‘sions of the courts to speak for them 
selves. Th ultimate authority of school 
boards and, more important, their responsi 
bility for the operation of the schools are 
made clear repeatedly in the chapters on 
pupil personnel, the curriculum, teachers and 
other employed personnel, school property 
Ihe chapter on board membership and meet- 
ings is distinctly useful, but the chapter on 
board procedure, and especially school board 
hearings, budgetary and other fiscal pro- 
ccdures, and records—is the most valuable 
part of the work. The final chapter on the 
liability of school districts and board members 
reveals again, what is so well known, namely 
that the old doctrine of immunity is illogical 
and unjust 





Reutter, Jr 


Health, 
25... C 

\ bibliography for the use of school board 
members, superintendents, and others engaged 
in working with local boards of education. 
The first section contains references having 
general application. The second section lists 
state manuals and handbooks published by 
state departments of education, school board 
associations, and others, and the third section 
contains references pertaining to specific topics 


Education, and Welfare, Washington 


State School Board Association 
Publications 

References on Local School 
Paper, 17 pp. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C 

This publication contains a listing of hand- 
books, manuals, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
specific information helpful to board members 
in understanding their duties, functions, and 
responsibilities. A total of 18 associations are 
listed as providing handbooks for board mem 
bers in their states, and 17 state associations 
have available 52 publications of the general 
handbook type 


Administration 


Identifying and Educating Gifted 
Children 

By George E. Hill, 
others. Paper, 43 pp., $1. College of Educa- 
tion, University of Ohio, Athens, Ohio. 

This monograph takes the position that all 
children are “gifted,” and points out the need 
for identifying children of unusual ability 
and for developing special educational pro- 
grams to realize upon their high potential. 
In selecting the gifted three criteria of teacher 


Rita J. Lauff, and 


follow-up studies, and of pupil opinion polls 
will be found helpful by administrators and 
boards in their planning. 


Administrative Relationships 


Reported by E. G. 
Bidwell. Paper, 118 pp 
trative Center, 
cago, Ill. 

A research study recording the 
from teachers and principals in 24 
on (a) teacher effectiveness, (0) 
isfactions, and (c) administrative 
all intended to help teachers, with the aid 
of their principals, to do a better job and 
io help in finding and training effective ad- 
ministrative personnel. 


Guba and Chas. E. 
Midwest Adminis- 
University of Chicago, Chi- 


returns 
schools 
teacher sat- 
behavior — 


Statistics of the 100 Largest City 
School Systems 

Compiled by Lester B. Herlihy. Circular 
No. 522, March, 1958. Paper 10 pp. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 

This publication presents a brief summary 
of the statistics for the 100 largest school 
systems for the three periods — 1951-52, 1953- 
54, and 1955-56. The report shows the total 
enrollment in these 100 city systems as 6,783,- 
667 in 1955-56, an increase of 852,291 pupils, 
and a gain of 14 per cent. The revenue receipts 
from all sources in 1955-56 amounted to 
$2,127,639,000, an increase of $440,264,000 
over 1951-52. The total current expenditures 
for the same period were $1,917,865,000, with 
an increase of $507,909,COO over 1951-52. For 
all regions combined, the average current ex- 
penditure per pupil was $328.51 in 1955-56, 


judgment, cumulative grade 


average, and or an increase of $285.36 over 1951-52. The 
I.Q. test scores on record are 


used. A series 31 city school systems in the northeast region 

of tests are also used. It is pointed out that expended the highest recorded amount of 
Adminis- the results of testing, of studies of the educa- $391.61 per pupil, or an increase of $62.77 
Department of tional and occupational plans of children, of _ per pupil. 


The Local Board of Education 


Local References on Local School 
tration. Paper, 21 pp. U. §S 


B= 


PER me FT. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING—BUTTE, MONTANA 


TOTAL BUILDING COST (including Architect fee) $1,956,000 


COST PER STUDENT ..... . $1220 
FLOOR AREA 144,367 SQ. FT. e 36 CLASS ROOMS e 1,600 STUDENT CAPACITY 


The ground floor of this modern high school is supported by a structural slab over 
excavated crawl space. “Smooth Ceilings” System of flat slab construction was used 

throughout the building, except roofs of Auditorium and Gymnasium. It’s the last 
a word in fireproof and earthquake-resistant high school buildings. Investigate all the 
many time and money-saving features made possible by the “Smooth Ceilings” System. 


provides BOTH a 
MODERN FIREPROOF and 
EARTHQUAKE RESISTANT 


Junior High School for... 


i, illest 
A, 95, 


i. -_ 


Co" 


Extra rooms provided: 


4 general science rooms * 4 shops * 
4 domestic science rooms ¢ 2 arts and 
crafts © gym and locker rooms °* li- 
brary ¢ visual aids room ¢ nurses suite 
* band and practice rooms ¢ adminis- 
trative offices ¢ teachers lounge and 
rest rooms * dark room °¢ cafeteria 
and kitchen ¢ auditorium and lobby ¢« 
art display center ¢ separate boiler 
house. 


Architect and Engineers 
J. G. LINK CO 
BUTTE, MONTANA 
: FOR MORE 
maton INFORMATION WRITE: 
CAHILL-MOONEY CONSTR. CO. 
BUTTE, MONTANA 








"smoorn mo EILINGS SYSTE MI 


Engineer 
802 Metropolitan Life Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Walcott School, Walcott, lowa, 
Architect L. G. Soenke, Davenport, 


...and they can have them 
with UNIT Glued Laminated 
Wood Construction! 


NEW FILM - An interesting new 16mm 
sound and color film entitled GLUED 
LAMINATED WOOD ARCHES available free 
for group showings. Write for Details 
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What could be more desirable than a school that incorporates all 
the beauty and charm of wood and is also fire resistive? 
It is a proven fact that glued, laminated wood structural members 
are safer in case of fire . . . > no danger of sudden collapse which 
can so easily happen with other unprotected structural materials 
and that’s only part of the story. The true economy which 
is achieved through the use of UNIT laminated wood construction 
is so important in today’s budget-conscious building programs. 


If you are planning a school now and want the very best, write 


for the facts on fire resistive, economical laminated timber con- 
struction. 

le ° . . . 

t After a serious fire started by debris during the construction of 
a new super market, architect Doak Martin of Worcester, Mass. 
stated ...‘‘I am pleased with the performance of wood as it is ob- 
vious had the members been made of unprotected steel - they would 
have deformed under the extreme heat.” The Unit laminated 
arches in this super market were merely resanded to remove the char 


formed during the fire and construction continued without costly 
delay. 


« 
© 


UNIT STRUCTURES INC. 


Ce PESHTIGO, WIS. e MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 
DISTRICT OFFICES - Kansas City, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 


Houston 











What a beautiful school 
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THIS SCHOOL is in Meriden, Connecticut, 

and it honors a great New England hero with 

, its name: the Nathan Hale Elementary School. 
: The imaginative architects achieved beauty, 
saved money and increased the usable floor 

space by using a startlingly simple method of 


construction: window wall/s of steel. 





—with steel wall panels as thin as one-quarter inch! 


The exterior walls are actually framed with mul- 
lions of steel that have the window built right in. 
The remaining spaces are filled with a sandwich 
panel: a piece of 4’”’ cement asbestos board 
backed with 22-gage galvanized steel, faced with 
18-gage porcelain-enameled steel—one of the 
most colorful, durable building materials known 
to man. Inexpensive, too! 





The entire steel-asbestos panel is only 14” thick, 
so that there is much more usable floor space 
inside the school. The panels require no main- 
tenance; rainfall keeps them clean. They are un- 
believably strong, the colors are identical from 
panel to panel and they will not fade. 





The architects gave these as their biggest reasons 
for recommending this window wall construction: 
speedy erection, less wall thickness, low cost. 
: They expect little or no maintenance on the win- 
dow wall—the only expense will be painting the 
window frames every seven or eight years. 


Beauty, fast erection, low maintenance cost, low 
first cost. What a combination! It’s all yours with 
steel window wall construction. 

USS is a trademark 


Architects: Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Stamford, Conn. 

Panel Fabricator: Seaporcel Metals, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y 
General Contractor: The Hayes Construction Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Window Wall Fabrication: Hope's Windows, Jamestown, N. Y. 





PERSONAL NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 


A. Roland Walker, of Pasadena, has accepted 
the superintendency in Ventura 

Don Herron has been elected assistant super- 
intendent in business for the Hueneme ele 
mentary district 

Don Eddie has been elected superintendent 
in Pleasanton 

J. Smith Jacobs is the new superintendent 
in Carlsbad 

Robert E. Jenkins, of Ridgewood, N. J., has 
accepted the superintendency at Pasadena 
He was a former assistant superintendent of 
schools in San Diego. 

Arthur L. Littleworth is the new president of 
the Riverside board 





West Springfield High School West Springfield, Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


Ernest Poe is the new assistant superintend 
ent of the Wheaton elementary schools 

John E. Kitowski is the new superintendent 
at Maroa. 


INDIANA 


Lorin A. Burt has been elected superintendent 
at Kendallville. 


IOWA 


E. D. Archambault is the new superintendent 
at LeMars 

Robert Findley is superintendent at Mitchell- 
ville. 


KANSAS 


W. L. Dundas is the new superintendent at 
Beeler 


Arch., Warren H. Ashley West Hartford, Conn. 


NATURAL SLATE CHALHBOARDS 


. . « because young eyes deserve the best! 


Trend setting in every detail! That’s the new West Springfield 
High School. And blending perfectly with the contemporary 


feel of its classrooms are natural slate chalkboards. 


A wise 


choice because slate’s neutral color provides the right balance 
with modern decor’s strong, gay colors. But there’s more to 


the choice of slate than mere color harmony. 
chalkboards, slate communicates best. 


For of all 
Only white chalk on 


slate produces the desired high contrast necessary to permit 
young eyes to see and grasp the written message instantly. 


Only slate is so easy to clean 
annual maintenance cost. 


. - - durable . 
That’s why leading schools, like 


. . and so low in 


West Springfield, continue to specify natural slate . . . quarried 


in Pennsylvania. 


for information on specific properties of slate, write: 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


natural slate . . 


TOMET ENCLOSURES 


swowes staus © 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 


- 500 million years in the making 


PATIOS & WALES 


Merald K. Carter has accepted the super- 
intendency at Long Island. 

R. L. Ziegler is the new superintendent at 
Preston. 

J. M. Applegate has been elected superin- 
tendent at Marquette. 

Supt. Valis Rockwell has been re-elected at 
Hays. 


MAINE 


Ralph W. Brewer is the new president of the 
board at Bath 


MICHIGAN 


Norbert Radtke has 
tendent at Manistee. 

K. Wayne Yaple has been elected superin- 
tendent at Plainwell, to succeed the late 
C. W. Lubbers. 

Supt. John S$. Page of Howell has asked his 
board to sanction his retirement from the 
office at the close of the present school year 
in June. Mr. Page who had two more years 
to serve, is retiring because of ill health. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Charles E. Holladay has been elected super- 
intendent at Tupelo. 


MISSOURI 


Lawrence L. Minor has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Palmyra. 


NEBRASKA 


Hugh Pursel has 
dency at Mullen. 

George R. Nicholas is the new superintend 
ent at Wahoo. 

Leon ©. Smith, county superintendent of 
Douglas County schools, has announced his 
retirement. He was formerly assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
Edward A. Szatanski has been elected presi 
dent of the Hackensack board. 


High P. Avery is the new president of the 
Wyckoff board. 


Albert Neuman has been elected president 
of the Hawthorne board. 


Richard Watson is the new president of the 
Wildwood board. 


NEW YORK 


Wesley G. Miller is the new superintendent 
at Jamestown. 


OHIO 


Leslie O. Woodburn has been elected super- 
intendent at Loudonville 


OKLAHOMA 


Dale A. Hughey is the new superintendent 
at Woodward. 

G. M. Roberts has been elected superintend- 
ent at Bartlesville 

Elbert L. Patton has 
intendent at Springer. 


VIRGINIA 


T. Edward Rutter, superintendent at Arling- 
ton since 1952, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency at Radnor, Pa., Township 
schools. 


been elected superin 


accepted the superinten 


been elected super- 


Mental Health 
Campaign 


Give! 
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Official Rectangular Backboard. %” 
Herculite tempered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal frame. Medart 
also makes a ruggedly framed, thick 
plywood rectangular backboard, a 
favorite for practice. 


There’s as much difference in the quality, engineer- 
ing, workmanship and installation among backstops 
as there is in any other School or gym equipment. 
That’s why critical comparison of every basic fac- 
tor invariably leads to the selection of Medart... 
probably more of them are in service than any 
other make. 


The “PLUS-VALUE” of:Medart Backstops is not 
only in their superior construction, but in the re- 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated switch on gym wall or other 
pacers pare ey seine or zis bac Ps 
smoothly, quietly,_s ,_ quickly. Eliminates 
hand-operated me ag Za also be installed on 
most Medart suspended backstops already in use. 


Medart also makes the finest telescopic gym seats...basketball score- 
boards... physical fitness apparatus... physical therapy equipment. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. « 3578 
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‘ 
\/ /§ Official Fan-Shaped Backboard. Herculite tem- 
aaa oe gewemnnge yy in Neoprene. Double angle 
- welded frame. Will — any Medart fan- 
‘| shaped steel backboard. (Not shown) Medart's 
famous Official fan-shaped steel backboard built 
of a single 12-gauge shell, channel reinforced. 


HERCULITE is a registered trademark of Pittsburg Plate Glass Cc 


sponsibility Medart assumes at the planning and 
specification stage to guarantee a true “Tailored- 
To-The-Job’’ installation—rugged, durable and 
rigid. Medart analyzes structural conditions, helps 
choose the exactly-RIGHT backstop, then follows 
through to assure faultless erection and completely 
satisfactory operation. 


Before planning any backstop installation, consult 
Medart—The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority. 


Write for Medart’s new catalog 





a2 EDART 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! mp 


STREET © ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


f} eM 
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OF U.S. SCHOOLS 
TEACHING SHOP 


TEACH WITH 


ROCKWELL-BUILT 





DELTA 


POWER TOOLS 


They're 
SAFE 
PRACTICAL 


ECONOMICAL 


and Delta is the world’s most complete line 


of woodworking and metalworking power tools 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Delta Power Tool Division 


408E N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by 


ROCKWEL 
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LOCAL SCHOOL CONTROL 


(Concluded from page 30) 


tion, achieved not only without any recognition of the de- 
mands of democratic process and principle, but through the 
appropriation of fundamental political powers by a self-ap- 
pointed private minority. By what right does any private 
agency lay claim to the fundamental democratic prerogatives 
of the people? One may agree wholeheartedly with Admiral 
Rickover’s call for higher standards and quality in public 
education, but to achieve them by surrendering the very 
source of public policy in education to a private group an- 
swerable only to itself, must be recognized as folly of the 
very first order. 

Direction and control of public education from the national 
level, by whatever agency, can only result in a further shrink- 
ing of the boundaries within which the people’s participation 
in the democratic processes of citizenship and government 
may be exercised. If democracy is lost in America, the prob- 
able cause will not be idealogical and physical invasions by 
a foreign power; it will more likely come about because the 
people of America have gradually lost the responses and 
habits of self-government. As the English orator and states- 
man Edmund Burke said: “All that is necessary for the 
triumph of evil is that good men do nothing.” “The true 
danger,” he also stated, “is when liberty is nibbled away, 
for expedients and by parts.” 

Over a century ago, in writing about sovereign power in 
Europe, Alexis de Tocqueville said in his classic Democracy 
in America: 


Education, as well as charity, has become in most countries at 
the present day a national concern. The state receives, and often 
takes, the child from the arms of the mother to hand it over to 
official agents; the state undertakes to train the heart and to 
instruct the mind of each generation. Uniformity prevails in the 
courses of public instruction as in everything else; diversity as 
well as freedom is disappearing day by day. 


The statement appears to be equally applicable today 
A Time of Great Challenge 


This is a time of great challenge to the school board mem- 
bers of America. They have the ability to meet it: more 
than a third have graduated from college or attended grad- 
uate school, and over 92 per cent have graduated from high 
school. If the public schools of the nation have been found 
wanting, it is up to the citizens of the communities of 
America, and to the school board members who represent 
them, to demonstrate that the fundamental faith of our 
form of government in the wisdom of the people, and in their 
ability to control their own destinies and purposes, has not 
been misplaced. That the public schools of the nation need 
to be improved and strengthened, not only for the good of 
the youth who attend them, but in the interest of the strength 
and security of the United States itself, has gone beyond 
the realm of conjecture. The answer to critics who would 
deny the right of the people to control their own schools 
lies in their meeting the challenge of the present threat by 
so strengthening and co-ordinating their educational programs 
that the public schools can effectively meet both national de- 
mands and local interests. 

Democracy, it appears, must demonstrate once again that 
the myth of totalitarian efficiency, and the fable of dem- 
ocratic weakness, bear no substance in truth. These delusions 
did not die with Hitler in Berlin, and were not extinguished 
as the corpse of Mussolini was hung by its feet in an Italian 
town. 

Benjamin Franklin once said: “They that can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” In the present crisis, America can 
preserve liberty and safety both. What is needed to do so is 
more democracy, not less. 
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in better outdoor seating 


STEEL DECK GRANDSTANDS 


by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 


Handsome appearance—for a lifetime of safe and comfortable seating 








eta se. 


Stands may be any number of unit sections wide by any 
number deep—straight, U-shape or oval 


Enclosed sides and rear create valuable space under 
waterproof deck for dressing rooms, storage, etc. 


Unit-section freedom in layout, meeting individual 
school site and seating requirements, combined with 
permanent, safe and fine-appearing steel construction— 
these are the basic PDM Grandstand advantages 
enjoyed by high schools and colleges across America. 
The facts are detailed in our informative grandstand 
brochure. Write for your free copy. 


= 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and CADIZ, SPAIN 
PITTSBURGH (25) 3429 Neville Island DES MOINES (8).......... 929 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) 1796 Military Park Bidg. DALLAS (1).... ..1228 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3). .619 First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE (1) Suite 319, 500 Wall St. 
EL MONTE, CAL P. 0. Box 2012 SANTA CLARA, CAL 618 Alviso Road 
ATLANTA (5)...361 E. Paces Ferry Rd., N. E. DENVER (2) 323 Railway Exchange Bidg 


——e ! 


Steel press boxes provide 
protected facilities for 
officials, news and 
broadcast personnel 

















the HILLYARD MAINTAINEER 
from your side of the desk 


The HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” brings you a complete plan for floor care, developed 
to meet your floor problems as you see them. 


He is not interested in merely selling you a drum of product. He comes to you 

as a trained floor care specialist, serving as your own consultant on a highly tech- 
nical subject. He surveys your floors, considering composition, location, kind and 
intensity of wear. He recommends a specialized treatment plan for each floor. 


He will be glad to .voperate with or train your maintenance staff in the most ef- 
fective ways to apply the treatments selected. 


He keeps in touch with you, to make sure that Hillyard floor care gives you 
results up to both your expectations and his. 


= His job has only begun when you sign the order. 
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LOOKS AT YOUR FLOORS... 


here’s what the HILLY ARD Maintaineer” 


looks out for, when he makes up your 
Floor Care Plan: 


APPEARANCE -— that administrators, staff and students can be proud of. 


SANITATION — that promotes good health—eliminates absenteeism that robs you 
of school funds. 


WEARABILITY — for a long-time return on the taxpayers’ investment in your floors. 


EASE OF TREATMENT AND MAINTENANCE ~— to take 


the drudgery out of floor care, cut labor time, help you stay well within your floor mainte- 
nance budget. 


It's amazing but true, 95c of every floor maintenance dollar goes for labor, only 5c for 
materials. 


Ask for Hillyard AIA Numbered Files 


containing detailed product information, specifications, 
and step-by-step application instructions 
for every type floor in your school. 


CONCRETE GYMNASIUM TERRAZZO 








The Hillyard Maintaineer’s Consulting Service is without Charge or Obligation. 
He’s “On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


E.! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Me. 


(1 Please send me a set of AIA numbered files covering treatment of all types of floors. 


(J Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call and discuss an individualized treatment plan for 
my floors thot will save money in my maintenance budget. 


Name 


School 





Address 


City 
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ONE MOWER... for all mowing jobs! 


No danger of flying sticks, stones or other debris. Ideal 

for mowing areas where children are present—such as 

It’s parks, parkways, playgrounds . . . and even vacant lots. 
It costs no more to buy the best! The unique MOTT 

SAFE! “Hammer Knife" mower, rugged and simple in design, 
gives years of useful, trouble-free service. This means 

e economy for you! First cost economy .. . maintenance 


economy . . . and operating economy! 
VERSATILE! 


MOTT mowers are available in 18” 
e and 24” (walk-behind); 4, 5 and 6 


ECONOMICAL! ft. (tractor mounted) and self-pow- 
- 


ered gangs to 19 ft. 





Sold and serviced by your local 
dealer—See him today or write 
for literature. 


C.W. Mott © 4018 Eberly Ave. 


MOWERS 
Brookfield, Ill. 





Superior Design, 
m. Construction and 


is the time- PERFORMANCE 


improve far greater 


eee | eg / Strength and 


in your m sidan 


ee Wiican 
IBESELER' | 002 


shows you how AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





Write for the 
illustrated brochure: 
“Turn Teaching 


It describes how to 








communications 
with the newest, 
most advanced 
Opaque Projector. 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


VORLD'S LARGEST MANUFA RER F FINE 


BESELER’S VU-LYTE II 


PLAYGR N SWIMMING 


| Into Learning”. 
l 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
oe | 
improve | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


CHARLES CBeseler COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT 





THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 10) 


set up, to be offered in the form of newspaper 
publicity, pictures of honor students on bulle- 
tin boards, and honor certificates to be pre- 
sented at the end of the school year. Students 
with a 3.0 average or better are eligible to 
become members. The plan is limited to stu- 
dents in the seventh to the twelfth grades 
inclusive. 


SCHOOL POLICY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR TODAY’S 
CHALLENGE 


In his annual report to the school board 
and citizens in Wellesley, Mass., superintendent 
John B. Chaffee offered a three-point program 
“as bold steps that should be taken (in the 
Wellesley schools) in 1958 to make a break- 
through to future educational excellence”: 

“1. To make the best use of available time 
and facilities, lengthen our school year to a 
minimum of 190 school days; and lengthen 
our work week by adding at least 45 minutes 
per day at the secondary level, and Wednes- 
day afternoon in our elementary schools 

“2. To determine the best use of staff per- 
sonnel, develop an evaluative procedure by 
which teachers will be promoted and re- 
warded; and identify staff members with spe- 
cial skills and abilities, and use them to the 
best possible advantage. 

“3. To improve our educational program 
and identify the innate capabilities of our stu- 
dents and bring them to the fullest develop- 
ment by strengthening our language rts, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and for- 
eign languages at all levels.” 


HOW TO KEEP THE BOARD 
INFORMED 


To keep members of the Northwestern Local 
School District at Springfield, Ohio, well in- 
formed about activities in the local schools, 
superintendent Richard Brinkman utilizes a 
three-step plan: 

1. A bulletin is distributed to board members 
each month highlighting the major items of 
importance, interest, etc. A place on the meet- 
ing agenda is held for these items if any 
member wants further information or wishes 
to comment. 

2. An agenda is sent out well in advance 
of each meeting to allow board members time 
to seek information on the topics 

3. Every other month a group of teachers 
present a “How-Do-We-Teach” program for 
the board, covering such subjects as reading, 
science, mathematics, etc. This is intended not 
only to inform the board about current teach- 
ing techniques and materials, but also to ac- 
quaint them with teaching aids, teacher prob- 
lems, etc. 

4. Magazine articles pertinent to problems 
in the local schools are duplicated and mailed 
to board members. 


LOCAL SCHOOL-CITIZEN 
CONFERENCE 


A model school-citizen planning conference 
was held recently by the Richland, Wash., 
schools. The conference, co-sponsored by the 
Richland board of education and the Richland 
P.T.A. Council, aimed to “broaden the base 
of community understanding . .. and of 
community participation in determining the 
schools’ program.” By-product was increased 
community support of the schools 





(Continued on page 80) 
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"What can I, as a school 
board member, do to 


increase school bus safety 


for our children?” 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ... SPECIFY BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 





AIR BRAKES ON SCHOOL BUSES 





As a conscientious school executive or 
board member, you are continually 
seeking ways to improve operating 
standards and methods. 

Safe transportation of school chil- 
dren is certainly one of your prime 
responsibilities. When it comes to 
school buses, there is a very definite, 
immediate decision you can make for 
added safety. That is to insist that every 
bid on your school buses includes atr brakes. 

For many years air brakes have 
been the automatic choice of com- 
mercial bus operators everywhere. 
These men know that air brakes are 


the safest, surest, most dependable 
means of stopping their vehicles. 
They know, too, that you can’t beat air 
brakes for easy, economical operation. 


Why not take a leaf from this broad 


book of experience! Investigate the 


air brake story and find out exactly 
what it means in added safety and oper- 
ating economy on your school buses! 


The full story is told in our book- 
let, “Their Safety Is In Your Hands’’. 
Write today. 





HOW YOUR SCHOOL BUSES CAN BE EQUIPPED WITH AIR BRAKES 


On many models of school buses, Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes are factory- 
installed. On all other models, they can be 
installed at time of delivery, or later, by 
your dealer and his authorized Bendix- 
Westinghouse distributor. 


AMSTIED. 





AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches —Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Continued from page 78) 
In brief, the 


program centered around a 
keynote address — presented by Mrs. May 
belle K. Chapman, president of the Washing- 


ton State School Directors Association — and 
20 discussion groups (of approximately 16 
participants with leaders and records and re- 
source personnel from local schools and local 
colleges all discussing aspects of “The School 
Program.” 

Sample topics: (1) relationships of the 
school, home, and church in the responsibility 
of the whole child’s development; (2) today’s 
teaching methods, subject matter, and achieve 
ment and student capacity; (3) ability to 
learn and student grouping 

Among the conclusions reached in a typical 
discussion group considering the present “A, 
B, C rated report cards’: letter alone, or 
supplemented only by a few check marks, 
are only “qualitative, not quantitative in their 
story”; they are too variable and unreliable 
because of dependence upon individual teach- 
ers; they grade relative position in class, 
rather than absolute achievement, making for 
misleading and unfair comparative results 
Suggestions for improvement: narrative com- 
ments by teachers; parent-teacher conferences 
(while no substitute for an effective grading 
and reporting system) with the teacher taking 
the initiative 


SCHOOL STAFF 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The Kalamazoo, Mich., board of education 
has made public the basis upon which a new 


superintendent of schools is to be selected 
The board feels that the job requires special 
skills in administration and leadership. The 
superintendent should know how to fit to- 
gether and co-ordinate all the activities of the 
various departments and people in the school 


system. He must work with the board of 
education and serve as leader of the school 
staff. The following 11 distinct abilities he 


must possess in an outstanding way: (1) abil- 
ity to make decisions, (2) knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of the purposes and proc 
esses of education, (3) ability to assume and 
delegate responsibility, (4) ability to organize 
and give direction, (5) ability to take initia 
tive and to stimulate others to drive toward 
educational goals, (6) ability to select and 
improve personnel, (7) ability to communicate 
well with others, (8) disposition to co-operate, 
(9) good health and high energy output, 
(10) professional training, and (11) demon- 
stration of effective leadership 


TEACHER’S SALARIES IN ILLINOIS 


A recent survey on Illinois teachers’ salary 
schedules for the 1957-58 school year, taken 
by the education department of the Illinois 
state chamber of commerce, revealed these 
trends 

@ Median salaries paid to beginning teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree range from $3,700 
to $3,900; for beginning teachers with a mas- 
ter’s degree, from $3,900 to $4,200. 

@ Median maximum salaries range from 
$4,600 to $5,675 for teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees; $5,100 to $6,200 for a master’s 

@ Increments range from 12 to 15 to reach 
top salary. 

@ Most schools provide extra payments for 
athletic coaching and such additional duties 
aS supervising school newspapers, dramatic 
productions, etc. 





Gym Costs Are No Problem 
With Money-Makers Like This 






Wonderful 
Exercise 9m 
Fun Too! poy 


$13,000 net from roller skat- 
ing! That's how this school 
helped finance its new gym 
and more than paid the cost 
of its floor the very first year! 
Soft, dead flooring which 
false economy sometimes 
substitutes can't take skating, 
of course. For maximum live- 
liness with wear, make your 
floor Wells’ DIAMOND HARD 
Northern Maple too. 


For More on Money-making Gyms, write — 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 
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Community Skating — Our Lady Lourdes High School, 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Menominee, Michigan 
Phone UNION 3-9281 
Member 





Despite improvements in the status of 
teachers’ salaries, the study revealed “un- 
solved problems,” such as incentive pay for 
superior teachers and inadequate starting pay 
for heads of families 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND OPERATION 


ELECTRONIC POLICEMEN STOP 
VANDALISM 


In Hackensack, N. J., “electronic policemen” 
have cut the costs of vandalism from $50,000 
three years ago to nothing. Under this system, 
sensitive microphones are hidden in shut-down 
schools and pick up sounds from school build- 
ings. When the noise level rises above normal, 
an alarm goes off at police headquarters. The 
school board installed the electronic alarms 
last fall at a cost of $10,000 after vandals had 
destroyed several thousands of dollars worth 
of musical instruments 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS IN 
WASHINGTON 


In a review of the school bus transportation 
trends in Washington during 1957, the state 
department of education recently reported 

1. 207,702 pupils were transported ; 

2. 2891 school buses and cars were used to 
transport children, 2717 owned by the districts 
and 174 owned by private companies; 

3. 2652 school bus drivers were employed in 
transporting children, 2236 regular drivers and 
416 teachers and students; 
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(Concluded on page 82 





Marinette, Wis. 








PIAMOND | 
HARD | 





Write today 
for details 
in Catalog 780 F 


Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn 





6 2 platy PACKAGED BOILERS 


b ss 4 3 
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SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 


> = ee 









Superior Fire Tube Steam Generators 
are completely factory assembled and 
tested. Capacities range from 20 to 600 
b.h.p. for steam or hot water heating and 
for industrial applications requiring pres- 
sures to 250 p.s.i. Built-in induced draft 
and full 5 sq. ft. of heating surface per 
b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 
oil, gas or both. 







for performance you can BA NK on pl 


o) wade 


STEAM GENERATORS 
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Universal Roll-A-Way Bleachers 


provide more comfortable 
les room than any others 


- 
/ , ee 
hen selecting or specifying gym- 
nasium bleachers, it is only natural for 
you to favor those which provide max- 
imum seating in minimum space... 
for economy’s sake. 


But what about the spectators? Are you 
considering their comfort? Cramped 
seaiing facilities don’t encourage big 
turn-outs for basketball games or other 
events. 

Here is the answer: 


When designing Roll-A-Way Bleachers, 
Universal engineers calculated seating 
comfort for spectators and attained 
maximum seating in minimum space 
as well. This exclusive design was based 


on the fact that, without a backrest, a 
bleacher seat could be comfortable 
only when there was ample room for a 
spectator to move his feet freely and 
balance his body. 


In the illustration above, notice the 
seated spectator’s natural, comfortable 
position. There’s ample room for feet 
in any desired position ...extended or 
drawn back under the seat. 


Make all the tests you wish. Compare 
design, construction, dimensions, seat- 
ing area...and you'll find that Universal 
Roll-A-Way Bleachers offer the greatest 


possible comfort in gymnasium seating. 
Write for free catalog. 


“T. M. Reg. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Champaign, Illinois e 
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The extra distance from seat 
board to foot board (1812) and 
the position of the vertical filler 
or riser board (centered under 
seat) assure maximum space per 
spectator... permitting normal 
positions of feet drawn back 
under the seats. Compare this 
with other makes which have 
2” or 3” less space and vertical 
filler boards flush with seat 
fronts (smaller total area shown 


in lighter tone of illustration 
above). 


Representatives in principal cities 












Fixed columns 


. 
adjustable 
shelves 


“ Adjustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall space. Hat shelves and 

er bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


otuer Schooline units 


GHALKROBE® 


Dual-purpose ward- 
robe rack. vides two 
4 ft. hat shelves, 4 ft. 
Hook and Hanger rails 
for coats adjustable in 
f height to all age groups. 
_ 4 ft. overshoe shelf. 
' And, on other side a 

50” x 48” chalkboard. 

Portable or stationary. 








GORKROBE® 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”. These 
units permit complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 
to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. Hold 
wraps out of the way in 
orderly and efficient 
manner. 








GLOSURE UNITS 


With closure panels (as 
original equipment or 
add-on units) Chalk- 
robe and Corkrobe 
units serve as flexible 
room dividers, mov- 
able walls or screens. 
Widely used to enclose 
temporary class rooms, 
to “‘build”’ cloak rooms, 
meeting rooms, etc. 








QVERSHOE RACKS 


" Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 
shoes off-the-floor in an 
iy 7 orderly manner. 


Write for “Cub Ni "* Catal, g 





SL-206 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


27 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9; Illin 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 80) 


4. 21,760,367 total miles were traveled on 
approved routes; 

5. $3,280,336 was expended in transportation 
expense and $6,016,896 was expended for sup- 
plies and transportation equipment. 


COMPLETE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The public schools of San Antonio, Tex., 
have entered upon the second phase of a 
school building and modernization program 
which will eventually involve a total cost of 
about $25,000,000. The current construction 
program will comprise three junior high 
schools, two senior high schools, and two 
elementary schools. An additional junior- 
senior high school is now in the planning 
stage. 

The program also includes the renovation 
and remodeling of many older buildings. The 
provision of these added facilities has elim- 
inated double sessions in all schools. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS 


INSURANCE DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


In Lodi, Calif., the school board has ap- 
pointed a “director of the school insurance 
program.” James L. Gleason will rewrite some 
$2,300,000 in fire insurance policies in an 
attempt to reduce premium costs. It is esti- 
mated that the new policies will save a mini- 
mum of $1,000 to $1,200 over the next five- 
year period. 


STUDENT INSURANCE 


An area of school finance causing growing 
concern is the problem of student accident in- 





THE FIVE-ROOM 
CLUSTER IDEA 


The new Mountainview CR 
elementary school in Lacey, 
Wash., clusters its 20 rooms 

in five-room units. Above 
is a sketch of the school’s 








surance. Recent reports indicate that schools 
are tending to offer parents accident insurance 
protection at nominal costs while their chil- 
dren are at school; most systems pay for 
athletic insurance, however. 

Several indications: 

@ The Freeport, Ill., school accident insur- 
ance plan covers accidents at school and at 
supervised play. The cost to parents is $1.50. 
Not covered in the program are accidents to 
school children on their way to and from 
school and engaged in high school football — 
the latter being protected in a blanket high 
school football policy for a minimum of 1500 
students at 25 cents a student. This premium 
is paid for by the high school athletic asso- 
ciation. 

@ Programs with the same coverage have 
been recently adopted in Austin, Tex., and 
Pottstown, Pa. Cost for parents of students 
in the Ambridge, Pa., and Tifton, Ga., schools, 
however, is $1.75 per pupil. 

@ An idea of the total cost of athletic in- 
surance to a typically sized community has 
the New Haven, Conn., paying $4,323 per 
annum. 

In a varying direction the Torrance, Calif., 
board adopted a general program of accident 
insurance available to parents of all elemen- 
tary and high school students. The individual 
premiums range from $2.25 for graders to 
$2.50 for high school students, with a $12.50 
rider for high school football players 


OUTSTANDING GOVERNMENT DEBT 


The Department of Commerce reports that 
as of June 30, 1957, the total indebtedness of 
state and local government units was $50,445 
million. Of this amount, $13,938 million was 
owing by educational units, and $689 million 
by state institutions of higher learning. Other 
educational institutions owed $13,294 million. 
The debt for education was 27.7 per cent of 
all state and local indebtedness. 








CR CR 














four clusters and at right 
is a floor plan of a typical 
cluster. Advantages of the 
design include efficiency of ER 
room arrangement and 
economy. Architects of the 
school were William Arild 














Johnson and Associates, 
Everett, Wash. 
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SEAT 


YOUR 
PUBLIC 


IN 
COMFORT 
SAFELY 


indoors.... 
outdoors.... 


BLEACHERS 


Before making your bleacher 
purchase, we invite you to thor- 
oughly investigate BERLIN 
Bleachers. You will find that 
whether for indoor or outdoor 
seating BERLIN Bleachers have 
features that make them the 
most outstanding bleachers of- 
fered schools today. 
EZ-A-WAY Mechanical Fold- 
ing Bleachers are actually in a 
“class by themselves” . . . all 
custom built to your require- 
ments . . . they are not stock 
items and extreme care is taken 
to assure that your installation 
will be in perfect accord with 
your desires. One of the BERLIN exclusive features to 
enable you to furnish maximum floor space for balcony activity 
is the delayed action forward fold . . . this in addition to 
scissor cross bracing that assures perfect alignment during 
opening and closing — true “floating” action developed by 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY and never successfully copied 
. a slide arm bracket that assures ease in opening and clos- 
ing . . . no springs . . . no rods . . . no exposed angles or nuts 
to mar shoes or scratch occupants. Complete information upon 


DRESS | 


: 


ee 


EZ-A-WAY ss 
_ mechanical folding BLEACHERS | 


TYPE “C”’ permanent 
GRANDSTANDS 


BERLIN Type “C” Standard Permanent Grand 
Stand is a rugged dependable, neat appearing 
stand with clean, pleasing lines. It requires a 
minimum number of concrete footings, and 
is easy to clean underneath entire stand. Com- 
plete details in new catalog-folder. Write for it 


when you are planning your next outdoor 
installation. 


Write today for the 
new complete Berlin 
Bleachers catalog. . . 
fully illustrated with 








BERLIN ® WISCONSIN 
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SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
GUIDE 


EQUIPPING SCHOOL PLAY AREAS 


The importance of planning and equip- 
ping the recreation areas of school sites is 
understood when the school planner con- 
siders that the modern program invariably 
encompasses many play activities for chil- 
dren ranging from the completely unsuper- 
vised free play of a spontaneously formed 
group on the playground before school or 
at noon hour to outdoor classes in physical 
education or formally organized field days. 

Many of these play activities are con- 
tinued over the weekend and through 











1F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
CONSERVING YOUR COLLECTION 
AND SAVING MONEY, 


HERE’S A COMBINATION 
YOU CAN'T BEAT! 


Ee — 
The Library Binding Institute is a source of 
information about Binding for Schools and 
Libraries. Through it you can get educational 
material to make you experienced and pro- 
ficient in buying binding — binding which will 
give you more circulation and use at lower cost 


| THE CERTIFIED BINDER — 


is a man you should know. He is a reputable 
business man who has been certified by the 
Library Binding Institute and is equipped by 
reason of men, machines and finances to build 
into your books all that is required according 
to LBI's rigid standards. 


YOU—THE LIBRARIAN — 


get the benefits of a trade association which is 
dedicated to the maintenance of highest stand- 
ards and of its members who want only to 
serve you and your library by providing binding 
of highest quality at fair and lowest prices 


TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING AND [cearinses) 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOUR 
JOB AND THE FUTURE OF 
ALL LIBRARIES, 

WRITE TODAY TO 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 Stote Street 





Boston 9, Mass 
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vacation periods, with or without formal 
organization and supervision. Also, older 
youth and adults may use the school 
grounds for organized games such as base- 
ball, touch ball, or tennis. 

The type and extent of play areas, and 
therefore selection of equipment appro- 
priate for these areas, depends upon the 
philosophy of the physical education pro- 
gram of the district. Municipal recreational 
uses planned for the areas is another basic 
factor, as is the size and orientation of the 
site. General rules for equipping play 
areas, however, can be considered, es- 
pecially as these rules apply to elementary 
and secondary schools 


The Grades 


For the elementary school, play areas are 
generally divided into three types — appa- 
ratus areas, turf areas, and surfaced areas. 

Children at the primary and elementary 
grade levels enjoy individual activities on 
playground apparatus more than team 
games and authorities agree that they can 
benefit in improvement of muscular co- 
ordination from exercise on swings, slides, 
seesaws, jungle gyms, etc. The play areas 
for these schools, therefore, are generally 
characterized by the presence of this type 
of play equipment. 

Often, less formal type of material, such 
as concrete pipes, low, wooden jungle gyms 
with platforms, etc., that may be feasible 
because of the terrain of the school site 
can be provided by the creative architect 
as supplementary equipment. 

While the factors mentioned above dic- 
tate the kind and amount of equipment 
provided in elementary school play areas, 
the following lists are frequently recom- 
mended as standard: 

1. The kindergartens — small jungle 
gym, 10-by-10-foot sandbox; low seesaws 
or teeterboards, 8-foot swings, 6-foot slides; 

2. Older primary grades — climbing 
structures, 7-foot horizontal ladder, 20-inch 
fulcrum seesaws, 8-foot high slides, 10-foot 
frame swings, traveling ring sets. 

Miscellaneous equipment includes merry- 
go-rounds, wading pools, etc. 

The play areas of elementary schools 
should be located near the school building 
so that it will be easily accessible to chil- 
dren and convenient for teacher supervi- 
sion. The location of these areas to traffic 
lines, their separation for safe use by chil- 
dren in the various grade levels, and the 
space needed for each piece and type of 
equipment is an involved subject. Valuable 
information on these subjects can be ob- 
tained from many sources, especially the 
pertinent chapters in “Planning for School 
Buildings,” by James D. MacConnell. 

Fundamental recommendations concern- 
ing the spacing and location of the play 
apparatus, however, invariably include that 
at least the swings should be protected 
with a low fence. Also, a simple, protective 
fence might well enclose the entire play- 
ground equipment area. In addition, some 
protecting surface under the equipment has 
become to be recognized as extremely 
desirable. 

The turf area of the elementary school 
site, usually utilized by elementary school 
children for informal play activities, for 
running, and for low organization games. 
require little in the way of equipment. 


Older elementary children will use this area 
for softball, field ball, etc. 

The surfaced, all-weather area is ideal 
for conducting games which require only 
painted dimensions and minimum equip- 
ment 


The High School 


In secondary schools, the physical edu- 
cation accent is on team and group activi- 
ties. A tremendous variety of sports is 
provided in the modern program: football, 
baseball and softball; basketball, volleyball, 
and handball; badminton and tennis are all 
popular. Ice hockey and ice skating areas 
are converted from spaces for the above 
when the climate permits. 

Equipment for these areas consists 
mainly of the stationary standards used 
in play of the games: outdoor backboards 
and hoops for basketball, tennis backstops, 
net posts, and nets, volleyball and bad- 
minton standards, etc. 

A major item of planning for secondary 
school play areas is the type of stadium 
or stands for the seating of spectators at 
inter-school athletic contests (football, 
track, etc.) or at community events. The 
need for such seating depends, of course, 
upon the size of the events contemplated 
for the facilities as well as the financial 
situation of the district. Very often, storage 
space and lockers and shower rooms can 
be conveniently and economically located 
under the seating accommodations. 

Specific aids in helping you equip the play 
areas of your school sites are offered without 
obligation by our advertisers in the form of 
booklets, catalogs, etc. Divided into categories 
of equipment, they include: 

1. Play apparatus (swings, slides, etc.) — 

American Playground Device Company: 
Product Catalog, listing various types of play 
equipment, sizes available and costs, with 
handy material and personnel installation in- 
structions (for your free copy, please circle 
SPG-21 on the “Reader’s Service Section” 
index card across from the last page of your 
JOURNAL). 

2. Surfacing material — 

American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company 
The Walk-Top Story, a complete file on an 
asphaltic compound, where and how it is ap- 
plied, etc. (for your copy, please circle SPG- 
22). 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc.: Bulletin 
# 11, describing “Saf-Pla,’ a rubberized sur- 
face material for minimizing playground ap- 
paratus injuries and abrasions (SPG-23) 

3. Fence and Backstops — 

U. S. Steel, American Steel and Wire Di- 
vision: Cyclone Fence, cataloging various types 
of fences, tennis court enclosures and ball field 
backstops, gates and other fence products with 
specifications and details (SPG-24) 

4. Stadiums 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.: Grandstand 
Catalog, demonstrating the versatility of all- 
steel grandstands, with specifications and with 
illustrations of installations (SPG-25) 

U.S. Steel, American Bridge Division: Cata- 
log, with detailed information on “planning a 
stadium,” kinds and sizes of structures avail- 
able, charts, diagrams, and illustrations of in- 
stallations, etc. (SPG-26) 

5. Bleachers 

Hussey Manufacturing Company: Model 6 
and 8 Catalog, describing portable steel bleach 
ers and grandstand with specifications and 
other information (SPG-27). 

(This literature will be sent to you free of 
charge. Circle the number of the booklet on the 
“Reader's Service Section,” across from the 
last page of the Journal.) 
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The man with the sharp pencil picks Firestone! 


wScHO0. Bus GF x 
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Bus and truck tire records covering 36 billion miles from all over the 
country prove conclusively you can't buy a school bus tire that costs less 
per mile than Firestone. And there’s a Firestone tire to meet every school 
bus need. If you're on a tight budget and want a minimum investment in 
tires, Firestone Transports are your best buy. If you want maximum mileage 
and extra long life whereby a small added investment will pay you 
back with 50% more mileage, get Firestone Super Transports. For top- 
notch all-weather performance, Firestone Super All Traction tires are 
tailor-made for you. See your Firestone Dealer or Store today and let 
him analyze your tire needs. He will match your needs with a tubed or 
tubeless Firestone tire that will give you accident-free, dependable stop- 
and-go service and the best tire value for school tax dollars. SUPER TRANSPORT SUPER ALL TRACTION 


YOU CAN'T BUY A TIRE THAT COSTS LESS PER MILE THAN FIRESTONE. " 


| 7 =x < ' ~ al lm y* ~~ Za) ‘ — ' 

al r 4| By . | | ) \( y, 
; wae , yeewrvevEirye 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television —_ ~ ° oe ee 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





STERLIZER FOR LARGE CANS 


The AerVoiD Sterilizer will clean and steril- 
ize refuse cans, mixing kettles, milk cans, and 
other large kitchen utensils up to 25 inches in 
diameter. It operates quickly and efficiently at 
a saving of time and labor. Operated by a 
convenient food pedal, it can be used with 








Labor-Saving Utensil 


cold, or hot water and steam, in any combina- 
tion or sequence. It features a rotating spray 
nozzle with jet sprays that wash every area 
with a scouring action. The legs are adjustable 
to various floor levels. Automatic safety locks 
protect against accidental operation. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Vacuum Can Co., 
Chicago, the model meets code requirements 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 059) 


TEACHER’S DESK 

A new teacher’s desk which matches the 
company’s Tempo line of school furniture has 
been announced by Griggs Equipment, Inc., 





Matches Student Desks 


Belton, Tex. The desk is available in a single 
pedestal style with a 30 inch by 42 inch 
plastex top or with a double pedestal style 
with a 30 inch by 60 inch top. The welded 
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tubular steel frame is finished in baked-on 
enamel in colors of beige, dove gray, sage 
green, coral, or ocean blue. The over-all de- 
sign of this up-to-date desk provides a large 
storage area and a graceful uncluttered ap- 
pearance. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 060) 


NEW TERRAZZO TONES 


The addition of three new terrazzo tones 
to the Vina-Lux tile line has been announced 
by the manufacturer, Azrock Products Divi- 
sion, Uvlade Rock Asphalt Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. The new reinforced vinyl tiles are the 
Empire, a light lime-green tile with green and 
white chips; Saratoga, white with gray and 
black chips; and Golden Gate, also white but 
with russet and gold chips. The addition of 
these three new colors brings the total Vina- 
Lux line to thirty-four. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 061) 


SIMPLIFIED SCHOOL DESK 

This student desk is designed for any class- 
room grouping where minimum book storage 
is required. The exceptionally sturdy and com- 





Sturdy Seating 


plete unit is welded into one integral frame 
and allows complete freedom of movement 
The 18 inch by 24 inch (NEMA-approved) 
plastic top writing surface, is a light natural 
birch color and is made of 11-ply select 
northern hardwood. The desks are available 
in metallic bronze, metallic green, and chrome 
finishes with an optional bookrack. Manu- 
factured by Southeastern Metals Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 062) 


ADJUSTABLE BANQUET TABLE 

The Virco-Matic banquet table has a ver- 
satile new design that is adaptable for use in 
classrooms, churches, or any large gatherings. 
The table is automatically adjustable to 
heights of from 21 inches to 31 inches, and 
has a positive lock that will adjust to the 
table height. Table tops are available in 
measurements of 36 inches by 72 inches and 
30 inches by 96 inches, and are constructed of 
either Masonite or Vircolite plastic. Made by 
Virco Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 063) 


EMPHASIS ON DRIVER SAFETY 


Driver safety highlights the new design of 


the Oneida Warrior School Coach for 1958, 
manufactured by Oneida Products Div., Hen- 
ney Motor Co., Inc., Canastota, N. Y. The 


body has wrap-around crash rails for colli- 
sion safety. Other features designed for driver 





Redesigned School Bus 


convenience are a personalized cabinet and 
rack, redesigned instrument panel for im- 
mediate identification, and finger-tip controls 
New air scoops and swing windows provide 
added ventilation, foam rubber driver’s seat, 
and a pocketbook tray for women drivers 
have been added for driver comfort. The new 
coach includes wider seats for students and 
augmented body ventilation. The restyling in- 
cludes dual all-weather headlights, parking 
lights, and aluminum grill work. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 064) 


PROJECTOR SOUND ATTACHMENT 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Plainville, 
Conn., has introduced a new unit that en- 
ables anyone to make magnetic film recording 
and to play back sound film on any Victor 
16mm.optical sound projector. With this ac- 
cessory unit, voice and music can be recorded 
on any magnetic-stripped single or double 
perforated 16mm. film simultaneously and pro- 
fessionally. Sound track can be added at any 
time. Recordings will last the life of the film 
or they can be erased and recorded on the 
same film track. 

Major components of this unit, called the 
Mixer Magnesound, are a magnetic sound 
drum incorporating separate second-playback 
and erase heads, microphone and magnetic 
amplifier. All come in a compact, lightweight 
carrying case. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 065) 


TWO NEW DRINK VENDORS 


Two new vending machines serve paper 
cups filled with either cold milk or a chocolate 
shake made with a milk base. The machines 
are produced in quantity by Glascock Bros 
Mig. Co., Muncie, Ind., in co-operation with 
Mr. Robot, Inc. Served at a constant temper- 
ature of 32°, the drinks are aerated during 
dispensing, a process that improves their 
finish. Vendors will hold two five gallon cans 
or one ten gallon can of milk and dispense as 
many as 380 cups without refilling. Machines 
may be set for 8 oz. portions or for any size 
serving at any price. The vendors, 341% in. 
wide, 27 in. deep, 69 in. high, are equipped 
with automatic cup separators and coin change 
mechanisms. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 066) 


(Concluded on page 88) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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Chassis that stand at the top of their class! 


When it comes to the big tests— National 
School Bus Standards—Chevrolet school 
bus chassis rate top honors for performance 
and dependability. For Chevy meets every 
standard—and far surpasses requirements 
in such vital departments as horsepower- 
to-gross-weight ratio, stopping power and 
hill-climbing ability. 


That’s why more students get to school 
on time in Chevrolet than in any other 
make. And why it’s a good idea to visit 
your nearby Chevrolet dealer for the full 
report on Chevrolet school bus chassis. 
Why not make it soon? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 86 


HOT BUFFET CARTS 


\ new line of mobile food handling equip- 
ment has been announced by Franklin Prod- 
cts Co., Chicago, with the introduction of 
three new models of Thermotainer serving 














Portable Food Cart 


carts. Models have two, three, or four hot 
tood compartments, each measuring 14 by 
? by 23% in. deep. The open surface top 
has three steam table wells, each accommo- 
dating a 12 by 20 in. pan. Each well is 
controlled by a separate thermostat and in- 
dividually insulated for either hot or cold 
food service. Stainless steel cabinets feature 
removable stainless steel slides on compart- 
ments 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 067) 


STREAMLINED POWER SWEEPER 


A streamlined sweeper that may be used 
either indoors or outdoors has been marketed 
by the Modern Power Sweeper Co., Azusa, 
Calif. Called the Modern Super Sweeper, it 
has a sweeping swath of 36 in., and, by using 
the additional 12 in. side broom, more than 
50,000 square feet can be covered in an hour 





Modern Sweeper 


The heavy front bumper and the frame struc 
ture are of steel, side and panel hood are 
constructed of reinforced laminated Fiberglas 
and polyester resin. Other features of the 
sweeper are a flannel dust bag which checks 
dust seepage even during operation, and finger- 
tip machine adjustments. There are seven 
controls for normal sweeping, two for sweep 
ing grass or gravel areas, and a position to 
retract the brushes while the sweeper is being 
stored or transported 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 068) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


The Mississippi Glass Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has released its new catalog, 58-G. Of special 
interest to school board personnel will be the 
sections on glass pattern characteristics and 
light transmission data. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 069) 


“Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges,” 
a new 12-page brochure published by The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago 3, Ill., details 
the advantages of well-planned acoustical 
ceilings for educational buildings 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 070) 


A bulletin available from the Barber-Colmann 
Company, Rockford, IIl., describes a new con 
trol package which may be applied to any 
conventional electric heat unit ventilator 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 071) 


A new 12-page bulletin describes the complete 
line of Herman Nelson heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning products. Bulletin 701 
is available free of charge from Dept. PD 
American Air Filter Co., Louisville 8, Ky 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 072) 


A brochure available from the National School 
Equipment Company, Port Washington, Wis., 
presents, in color, a functional new line of 
classroom furniture 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 073) 


Hussey all-closed-deck roll-out gym seats are 
now available in Solid Genuine African Ma- 
hogany. For free catalog write to Hussey 
Manufacturing Company, North Berwick, Me 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 074) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


Institutions — Schools — Hospitals — 

Industrial Plants — Hotels — Caterers — 

Camps — Air Lines — Government — Civil 
Defense — Commercial Feeding Operations. 


THE “AERVOID” CENTRAL KITCHEN 
SYSTEM HAS PROVED ITS WORTH 
IN ALL FIELDS OF MASS-FEEDING 





AerVoiDs provide... 
Sanitary Vacuum Insulation - 
A positive Health Safeguard! 


To-day’s “‘Modern” trend toward 
centralization of food preparation is a 
milestone toward Economy, Better 
Quality and Higher Sanitary Standards. 

Into this new picture nothing fits like 
AerVoiD’s Portable, Stainless-Steel, 
High-Vacuum Insulated, food, soup and 
liquid Carrier-Dispensers. AerVoiDs 
alone provide the proven quality and 
durability to survive under rough 
usage, spreading their cost over a 
long period of uninterrupted service. 
All AerVoiD Equipment, so indicated 
in our specifications is ‘In Compliance” 
with the sanitary construction require- 
ments of the U. S. Public Health Service 
Ordinances and Codes. 


Write for FREE Literature Kit ASB-O1 
Our Consulting Service is also FREE 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


AeVo-p Vacuum Insulated 








Hot or Cold Food, Soup, Milk, 
Coffee and Beverage Carrier-Dispensers 
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LINE ENCRAVING 


COLOR PROCESS 


HALF TONES 





Te Jculcsengraving co. 
AND ART STUDIO. 


818 W. WINNEBAGO 


MILWAUKEE 5, W 
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SCHOOL PRODUCT GUILE 


Literature, catalogs, and other services reviewed in this month’s School Products Guide 
column (page 84) will be sent to you free. Please encircle the code number listed in 
the column on page 84, sign the card, and mail it to the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


SPG-21 American Playground Device SPG-25 Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.: 
Co.: Catalog Grandstand Catalog 

SPG-22 American Bitumuls and Asphalt: SPG-26 U.S. Steel Co.: Stadium Catalog 
The Walk-Top Story SPG-27 Hussey Mfg. Co.: Models 6 and 

SPG-23 U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co:. 8 Portable Bleachers Catalog 


Bulletin No. 11 $PG-28 The School Grounds: Landscape 
SPG-24 U.S. Steel Co.: Cyclone Fence and Care 
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clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 
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50 All Steel Equipment, Inc.. 59 | 514 Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Complete line school furniture. 


Maintenance equipment. Use 
51 American “~ ro ge 19 coupon page 77 for information. 
ns. . 
School seating. Hope’s Windows 


52 American Playground ae pe pronto E72 
Device Co. ; 


Playground and swimming pool International Business 
equipment. Write for literature. Machines a 14 
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School furniture. Write for free information. 
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Air brakes. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Heating and ventilating 
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Glass block and toplite panels. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Art Desks 


...maclass by itself 


Modern school furniture by Royal gives you maximum 
durability and good looks with minimum maintenance! 
Latest materials developments . . . rust-proof metal, 
wear-resistant woods, chip-proof finishes, plastic uphol- 
steries . . . are combined with advanced construction 
methods for the utmost in long service life. Desks have 
all-steel welded frames and tops of Maple Fiberesin . . . 
impervious to heat, water, alcohol, bumps, cuts. Rubber- 
cushioned clides protect floors. Royal quality brings 


you functional furniture with unexcelled endurance. 


Student Desks 


Student Chairs 





ROY AL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York, Dept. 14-- 


Gentlemen: Send me information on: 


(J Classroom Desks and Seating 


() Laboratory Stools 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City 


(CD Library Shelving 


_7one 


(CD Cafeteria Furniture 


[) Lounge Furniture 


State _ 
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this. shadow 


from his future 


with 


GUTH LIGHTING 


What gift could be of greater value to students than 


lighting that protects their normal vision? 


Their ability to see...to learn quickly and prepare for the 
future...their posture, health and happiness all depend greatly 


on proper classroom lighting. 


Actnow! Keep their future bright with sight-saving 
GUTH LIGHTING... developed especially for classrooms through 


more than a half-century of lighting experience. 


Write for detailed information on Guth School Lighting today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


dndins im Lighting frunce 1902. 





